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Latest News from Cleveland. 

Just as this week’s TELEPHONY goes to press, an important 
announcement was received from Cleveland, Ohio, which shows 
the way the wind is blowing in that city, and the news is most 
Mr. E. G. Tillot- 


son, who has been president of the Cuyahoga Telephone Com- 


encouraging to Independent telephone men. 


pany since February, 1909, stated Wednesday that he intended 
to resign to devote his entire time to his banking and bond 
business. Mr. Tillotson’s resignation takes effect February 1st, 
and it is understood that Mr. Charles A. Otis, a well known 
financial leader of Cleveland, who is the owner of the Cleve- 
It is 
also said that Mr. Harry Coulby, president of the Pittsburg 


Steamship Company, which owns the United States Steel cor- 


land News, will probably be Mr. Tillotson’s successor. 


poration’s fleet of lake boats, will become a member of the 
Cuyahoga directorate, as another Morgan representative. 

Mr. Otis, who is to be the new president of the Cuyahoga, 
is in New York this week, where he made the positive state- 
ment that he had agreed to accept the presidency of the 
company only after receiving a definite assurance that the com- 
pany would be continued as an Independent operating concern. 

The significance of this statement is that the leading business 
men of Cleveland are determined to maintain an Independent 
telephone company in that city, and the results cannot be other- 
wise than gratifying to the Independent field at large. 





The Michigan Tax List. 

The extent to which assessments on telephone property in 
Michigan have increased shows the ample justification which 
the managers of the Michigan systems had for their strenuous 
fight against the ad valorem system of taxation, which was 
put into effect by the state legislature last winter. Cases where 
the taxes are double and triple those of last year indicate a 
burden which cannot help having an effect which will later be 
appreciated by the public. The Independent people are nat- 
urally no more disposed than their competitors to see cause 
for self-congratulation in the tax list which represents such 
a slashing of their finances. Yet the mischief has been done, 


and it remains to derive what benefit is available. For one 
thing the list gives a strong and indisputable presentation of the 
tremendous assets of the Independent telephone companies of 
Michigan. 

The list reproduced on another page shows in the neighbor- 


hood of fifty Independent telephone companies, each with prop- 
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erty valued for taxation purposes at from $10,000 to $2,500,000. 
When it is considered that the properties have all been built up 
in about fifteen years, are in the main under absolute local con- 
trol, and supply a service which is an absolute necessity to the 
communities in which they are operated, one begins to form an 
idea of the strength of this tremendous business as it exists 
in only one of the well developed states. But a further consid- 
eration of the past history of these companies which have grown 
above the $10,000 mark suggests the possibilities for a large 
number of the 200 odd which have not yet reached that limit, 
and of the 500 still remaining which are operating in a small 
way and excused from the tax by the fact that their income is 
less than $500 a year. 

The question suggests itself, “What will be the size of these 
remaining 700 companies, most of which are vigorous and 
healthy, in a territory which is being steadily built up with 
agricultural and manufacturing interests, at a period sixteen 
years hence?” 

There is one thing which justifies an optimistic view of the 
Independent telephone business even more than its present 
strength, as shown by existing assets and earning power. It is 
the possibility of expansion, of which the companies have shown 


themselves so alert to take advantage. 





In the history of all inventions there has been nothing which 
has so quickly and so thoroughly entrenched itself in public 
favor as the telephone. 





Davidson Swears Morgan Holdings are Independent. 

The folbowing affidavit of H. P. Davidson, member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., which was dated De- 
cember 29, 1909, states unqualifiedly that the Bell company 
has no interest in the Morgan holdings of Independent se- 
curities. For the information of telephone men the aff- 
davit is given in full: 

“H, P. Davidson, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he resides in the city of New York; that he is a 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.; that during 
the month of December, 1909, said firm purchased and 
received delivery of a majority of the capital stock (or vot- 
ing trust certificates representing the same) of the United 
States Telephone Company and the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company; that the deponent had principal charge in be- 
half of said firm of the negotiations for the purchase oi 
such stock by said firm, and has full knowledge of all the 
terms and conditions and of all the circumstances of such 
purchase. 

“That the purchase of said stock and of said voting trust 
certificates representing stock, was made by said firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., as an investment and with its own 
moneys, and not as agents, bankers or trustee of any other 
person, firm or corporation, and without the financial aid 
of any other person, firm or corporation, and without any 
contract, arrangement or understanding, direct or indirect, 
between J. P. Morgan & Co. and any other person, firm 
or corporation respecting the future handling or disposi- 
tion of said stock or said voting trust certificates, or re- 
specting the future control or management of the business or 


property of the United States Telephone Company or the 
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Cuyahoga Telephone Company, and that there is no intention 
on the part of J. P. Morgan & Co. to exercise any control or 
management of either of said companies in a manner contrary 
to the interests of any of the stockholders of either of said 


companies.” 





The Independent telephone is the result of an urgent public 
demand for telephone competition. 





A Good Business. 

According to a statement issued by the Bell Company in 1909, 
it added 2,000 telephones a day to its service. It is safe to say 
the Independents did as well, if not better, but the fact that 
the Independents installed thousands of their instruments in 
rural districts makes it impossible to give accurate data at 
this time for the year just closed. 

And still the cry goes up from all parts of the country: 
“Qive us more telephones!” The demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply. The people are as much in need of telephone service as 
they are of postal facilities, and the same report comes in 
from exchange managers all over the United States—they 
can’t build extensions fast enough; they are telling the public 
to wait. 

With neither Independents nor Bell able to satisfy the ever- 
growing demand for telephone service, everybody in the busi- 
ness should be convinced that he is engaged in one of the 
greatest industries of the age. Of course, there are obstacles 
to be met and overcome, as there are in every line of human 
endeavor. There are thorns in every bunch of American 
Beauties ever gathered, but that is one of the peculiarities of 
life on this round earth of ours. The man who hasn’t learned 
to accept the bitter with the sweet hasn’t got very far along 
in his experience with the world. 

The point is, we in the telephone business are in a big, en- 
during, growing industry, and this big, growing country of 
ours is going to keep the telephone man busy for many, many 
years to come. 





The telephone is a more necessary part of the commercial 
machinery than the railroad, the mail or the telegraph. 





Iowa a Strong Independent State. 

The convention at Council Bluffs this week demonstrated that 
lowa is still a strong Independent state. This was proved by 
the large attendance and the strong, loyal, Independent senti- 
ment manifested. The Independents have a grip on the bulk 
of business in the state. The public is turning against the Bell 
already in the places where the Bell has secured a monopoly, 
and the signs of the times in the Hawkeye state indicate that 
the people are in strong sympathy with the companies opposed 
to the trust. Iowa people will support local telephone enter- 
prises. They do not readily fall in with the idea that all tele- 
phone knowledge and efficiency must hail from Boston. In 


tariff matters Iowa has been one of the first states to take the 
field against arrogant trusts collectively known as “the sys- 
tem.” It is a progressive commonwealth. Being a blood rela- 
tion of the trusts, the Bell telephone combine has no right to 


hang up its hat in Iowa and proclaim it is a home. 

















How Uncle Sam Uses the Telephone 


By Waldon Fawcett 


Uncle Sam has been quick to adapt to his own uses all the 
notable inventions and innovations of the age. The telephone, 
wireless telegraphy, the automobile, the flying machine and all 
the other remarkable scientific and mechanical advances of the 
generation have been pressed into service by the Federal govern- 
ment as quickly or almost as quickly as spheres of usefulness 
have been opened to them in the commercial field. Of all the 
Nineteenth century and the Twentieth century revolutionary 
creations, however, none has 
come to have such depend- 
ency placed upon it by the 
national government as has 
the telephone. Certain it 
is that there would be oc- 
for universal sur- 
prise were it possible to 
compile statistics that would 
show what proportion of 
the government business is 
transacted tele- 





casion 


now by 
phone. 

Every Federal official, 
from the President to the 
humblest subordinate of the 
nation’s public servants, has 
a telephone on 
Considerations of time sav- 
ing and monetary economy, 














his. desk. 


Norman E. Mack, Chairman 
Democratic National Committee. 


to say nothing of the convenience, impel the almost universal 
employment of the “instantaneous” communicative system. It 
has, to a great extent, displaced the mails and telegraph. Wash- 
ington, our national capital, is known far and wide as the City 
of Magnificent Distances—a circumstance which influences heavy 
dependency upon the telephone by the 30,000 Federal employes 
at Uncle Sam’s headquarters. More than this, however, the 
executive branch of the government is coming to rely more 
and more upon the telephone for the 
transaction of official business between 


the seat of government and Federal 
offices has been considered one of the 
extension of long-distance telephone 
operations, Uncle Sam, thoroughly 
abreast the times, is now conducting 
practical experiments with wireless 
telephony. 


Perhaps the most convincing evidence 
that could be offered of the degree of 
dependency which Uncle Sam now places 
on the telphone is to be found in the 
attention paid to the installation of tele- 
phone facilities in the new $50,000 office 
building recently completed for the use 
of President Taft and his business staff. 
Ever since the Spanish-American War 
the “Telephone Room” at the Executive 
offices has been considered one of the 
most important features of this model 
business establishment. But the telephone equipment of the 
reconstructed White House annex is infinitely superior to the 
facilities in the old structure, and is, indeed, probably the finest 
and most complete to be found in America—that is to say, the 
most notable that has been provided in any private residence 
or corporation business office or elsewhere than in the up-to- 
date telephone exchanges in our larger cities. 

The new Telephone Room at the White House adjoins, on 





The President’s New Telephone Booth. 
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the one hand, the general staff room—the working quarters 
of the President’s clerks and stenographers—and on the other 
hand the offices of the secretary to the President. Just beyond 
this is the President’s private office, so that the Chief Execu- 
tive or his “right-hand man” can reach the telephone nerve 
center with very little trouble. The private branch exchange 
switchboard and all the details of equipment are apparently like 
those installed in hundreds of other offices, except in the mat- 
ter of cabinet work. By no 
means the least important 
feature of the Telephone 
Room is a specially designed 
telephone booth, claimed to 
be the finest booth and the 
only one of its kind in the 
world. This is for the use 
of the President when using 
the long-distance telephone 
and the structure is sound- 
proof in the highest degree. 
President Taft’s Big Booth. 

In general appearance the 
President’s new telephone 
booth conforms very closely 
to the usual type of booth 
found in hotels, railway sta- 
tions and business houses all 
over the country. To be 
sure, the oak wood of which it is constructed has been spec- 
ially selected for its beautiful grain and thé plate glass in the 
door and windows is unusually heavy, but in general arrange- 

















Fred W. Carpenter, 
Secretary to the President. 


ment the booth conforms closely to prevailing standards. The 
distinctive characteristic is the roominess of the interior. Not 


only will the booth accommodate satisfactorily so big a man 
as President Taft, but there is ample space for a stenographer 
to stand beside the President’s chair inside the booth in case 
the Executive desire to have a 
memorandum taken down in shorthand 
as he receives it over telephone. 
There are also facilities whereby, if de- 
sired, the booth can in warm weather 
be connected with the novel air cooling 
system which has been installed in the 
new White House offices for the pur- 
pose of making them habitable to a 
weighty President during the dog days. 

Through the medium of this telephone 
clearing house—with an operator on duty 
night and day—the President has the 
entire official world at his ear. First of 
all it serves as the “central” of the White 
House private telephone system. This 
system has eighteen stations—that is, it 
controls a dozen and half different 
telephones distributed about the Presi 
dential Mansion, the White House 
offices and the grounds and thereby link- 


should 


the 


a 


ing the business offices, the living quarters, the kitchen, laundry, 
stable and garage, etc., etc., not forgetting the headquarters 
of the police force of thirty-two men who guard the White 
House. These men may be needed at some 
control a crowd or remove a crank. Via the President’s private 
exchange his telephone or any of the other eighteen may be 
quickly connected to any of the thousands of telephones em- 
braced in the public telephone system of the City of Washington. 


point quickly, to 
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However, the higher circles of officialdom are by no means 
dependent upon the public service fot their telephone facilities. 
They have a very ingenious system of their own. It is a secret 
network of wires and, very naturally, it is centered in the White 
House. Primarily, this confidential telephone web consists of 
a special private telephone wire leading from the White House 














The Telephone Exchange in the President’s New Offices Adjoin- 
ing the White House, 


to each of the nine departments of the government. The main 
purpose of this is to enable the Chief Magistrate to at any mo- 
ment consult with any one of his Cabinet officers without any 
danger of eavesdropping, but, of course, should the President 
desire to communicate confidentially by telephone with any 
subordinate in any of the departments it is a simple matter 
to summon such individual to the secret telephone rather than 
to have him communicate with the White House via the reg- 
ular telephonic channels. 

Equally important as arteries of quick communication are 
the two special telephone wires leading from the White House 
to the United States Capitol. One of these lines leads into the 
great exchange at the big white-domed building and through 














A Telephone Is on the Desk of Every Leading U. S. Government 
Official—Wiilbur J. Carr, Director of the U. S. Consular Service. 


this “central” the President can get connection with the private 
office of any senator or representative or with the cloakrooms 
or other rendezvous of the lawmakers. The other line from 
the White House to the Capitol is a strictly secret line. Not 
only does it not lead into the exchange at the Capitol, but the 
terminal is not accessible to any person save with the Presi- 
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dent’s sanction. It is safe to say that there are men who have 
been in Congress for years who do not know of the existence 
of this secret line to the White House, much less know the 
location of its terminal. However, the line serves a most im- 
portant purpose for it enables the President at any time to 
confer with the Vice-President or with any senator or repre- 
sentative—for instance, the administration spokesman or floor 
leader—in absolute security as to the confidential character of 
the verbal exchange. Not even an operator can overhear what 
is said. 

In number of connected telephones and in point of the aver- 
age number of calls handled daily, the greatest private tele- 
phone exchanges in the world include in their leading ranks 
those at the United States Capitol and in the most extensive 
government departments at Washington as for instance, the 
War and Navy Departments and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such an exchange covers hundreds of telephones and 














H. C. Gauss, the “Right Hand Man’ of the Attorney General of 
the U. S., Uses an Adjustable Telephone. 


there is a “night service” which enables communication to be 
had with all the more important officials at their homes when- 
ever an occasion arises which demands quick action. 

Senator Lodge Forgot His Own Number. 

Some few public men in Washington who do not wish to 
be bothered with business after office hours have adopted the 
expedient of having secret unlisted telephones at their residences. 
Under this scheme the public man confides the number of his 
confidential telephone to intimates, or others whom he is willing 
to have call him up, but so far as the telephone directories 
show he has no telephone at his residence and “central” is for- 
bidden to connect persons who cannot give the confidential 
number that acts as a password. A possible disadvantage of 
this system was illustrated in the recent predicament of Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, who, in endeavoring to 
call his own residence by telephone discovered that he had 
forgotten the number. After several unsuccessful attempts at 
a solution of the difficulty, he was finally obliged to call up the 
White House and obtain his number from the operator in 
charge there, who, fortunately, recognized the Senator’s voice. 

The United States Army and Navy have for some time past 
placed great dependence upon the telephone. Aside from the 
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experiments with the motor telephone and telegraph car of the 
been employed universally for interior communication aboard 
our battleships, and the keynote of the new fire control system 
on the reconstructed battleships is found in the telephone in- 
stallation which permits quick communication between the offi- 
cers at the top of the new fire control towers and the officers 





Out of Date Pattern of Bell Telephone Used by the Secretary 
Is no Competition, Compared to Modern Independent Desk Stands. 
nance, and, All External Parts Are Insulated from the Wiring, 


who are directing gunnery operations from protected stations 
in the heart of the ship. 

The army, similarly, has utilized the telephone for all sorts 
of communicative purposes at forts and military posts, probably 
the most important being its employment for communicating 
determinations of range from the fire control and battle direc- 
tion stations to the various batteries. The army has also em- 
ployed the telephone for a variety of field operations, including 
experiments with the motor telephone and telegraph car of 
the United States Signal Corps and a particularly mobile 
system which has enabled the laying of telephone wires 
and communication by telephone between horsemen riding 
at a gallop in opposite directions. 

Latterly both Army and Navy have taken up the wireless 
telephone. It may be remembered that during the round the 
world cruise of the battleship fleet, the wireless telephone was 
employed extensively for communication between the various 
ships. Now the United States Army Signal Corps is taking 
up wireless telephony with long distance installations with a 
view to determining the utility of the system for field service. 
With the instruments in use it is possible to communicate in an 
ordinary conversational tone for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. The army experiments are designed especially to de- 
velop apparatus that will combine compactness and lightness. 





Nebraska Proud of Frank H. Woods. 

Independent telephone men who know Frank H. Woods, 
president of the National association, will not be surprised at 
the evidence of the esteem with which he is held in his own 
city of Lincoln, Neb., afforded by the following from the Lin- 
coln State Journal: 

“Mr. Woods has had as much to do with the building up of 
the Independent system in Nebraska as any other man, if not 
more. He was one of the organizers of the Lincoln Telephone 
Company six years ago and for several years has been its 
president, during which time it has had a remarkable growth. 
The company now operates 7,000 telephones on its own switch- 
boards and give free service to 3,000 subscribers on other Lan- 
caster county exchanges. 
“While looking after 


the 


Lincoln business directly, Mr. 
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Woods has worked incessantly to bring all Independent ex- 
changes over the state into closer relationship with one an- 
other As chairman of the executive committee for the state 
association, he was chiefly instrumental in framing the now 
celebrated Nebraska plan of organization. The National as- 
sociation meeting held at Chicago a month ago voted unani- 





to the President of the United States at Washington Where There 
Instruments of Independent Manufacture Cost Less for Mainte- 
Cannot Give the Subscriber. a Shock. Bell Telephone at Right. 


mously to adopt this basis exactly as it has been applied here. 
Mr. Woods’ election as president, which carries with it the 
chairmanship of the executive committee for the board of 
directors, followed that action, out of the general feeling that 
the best results would be secured from the plan by having 
its operation placed in the hands of a man who was thoroughly 
conversant with it. 

“The Nebraska plan, briefly stated, binds the Independent 
companies which are members of the state association to con- 
nect with one another for twenty-five years, and indefinitely 
thereafter except by giving one year’s notice of withdrawal. 
The ownership of each exchange remains in the same hands 
as at present, but the mutual traffic agreement is such that 
the Bell cannot get control of any local plant and disconnect 
it from the other Independents. The companies are brought 
into a complete working alliance by taking stock in a central 
corporation.” 

Lead Cables in England. 

Discussing the paper presented by Mr. L. E. Wilson before 
the Manchester meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engin- 
eers, Mr. T. Plummer, of the Post Office Staff, Liverpool, said 
that the Liverpool-Manchester 100-pound conductor air-space 
telephone cable had been under experimental treatment by 
the Post Office for some six years past. 





The cable was 38.5 
miles in length, and the first set of coils inserted at mile inter 
vals, although increasing the efficiency of the cable, gave ris 
to trouble through loss of insulation at the leading-in points. 
About two years ago, however, further experiments were made 
and improved types of coils were fitted, one with an induct- 
ance of 100 millihenrys and the other 133 millihenrys at 3-mile 
intervals. The unloaded cable had an efficiency represented 
17 miles of standard cable, while the loading at 3-mile 
intervals had reduced it to about 9 miles with terminal losses, 
or about 5 miles when the cable wires were extended so as to 
overcome these losses. The results had been so satisfactory 
that the new 208-wire telephone cable just laid between Liver- 
pool and Manchester contained conductors of 70-pounds per 
mile only, and these would be loaded at intervals of about 2% 


by 


miles. 
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Practical Methods of Handling an Increased 


Volume of Toll Business 
By W. S. Vivian 


Believing that we could greatly increase the value and 
usefulness of our long-distance operators and the efficiency 
and earning capacity of our long-distance lines, we, in 
Michigan, started a campaign of education several months 
ago, our aim being to establish an Independent long-distance 
telephone system, the operating of which will be uniform 
in every particular. What we have done and the line 
along which we are working is something as follows: 

First, we gather the operators together in groups and get 
them acquainted with one another; with what their rela- 
tions should be to the company and to the telephone busi- 
ness. 

We have held several of these meetings with from forty 
to seventy-five long-distance operators present at each 
meeting, representing thirty to forty offices. The result 
has been a very noticeable elimination of disputing and 
trouble by and between the operators at various offices. 
Why? 


acquaintance and friend of the operator at B. To assist 


Because the operator at A has become a personal 


the operators in their work, and for the general informa- 
tion of the operating companies, we have numbered con- 
secutively every long-distance circuit in the state, our 
numbers in Michigan runing from 1 to about 1,200. These 
circuit numbers are known by no other name or number than 
the one asigned by the Traffic Association office. The 
operators record these numbers on their tickets and on 
their check ledger reports, on their monthly toll reports, 
etc. Wire chiefs refer to these circuit numbers in testing 
their long-distance circuits with other wire chiefs or other 
If there are several offices on a given circuit, each 
office knows this circuit by its particular number. The 
drop numbers have been changed in each office to corre- 
spond to the number of the circuit. 

With this understanding, we bring the operators together 
in groups as mentioned above, and hold what might be 
termed a school of instruction, in which we drill the oper- 
ators on the phrases they should use in the various details 
of the work. Perhaps it would not be amiss to illustrate 
just how this is done. 

We will pick out three offices for illustration, and will 
say that they are Battle Creek, Lansing and Saginaw. We 
will ask operators representing those three exchanges to 
stand and put through a call from Battle Creek to Saginaw. 
We will assume that No. 125 at Battle Creek is calling 
Mr. Smith at Saginaw. The Battle Creek operator’s first 
duty is to test her circuit, which she will do by cutting in 
and listening for a period of five seconds in order that 
she may make sure that there is no conversation upon 
that circuit. If she hears no conversation she uses the 
expression “Battle Creek. Are you waiting?” If she 
receives no response she rings the proper signal for the 
switching office at Lansing, this routing being determined 
by her tariff book. Lansing comes in on the circuit by 
saying “Lansing.” Battle Creek then says “Battle Creek, 
Ring Saginaw.” As the Battle Creek operator gives this 
call, Lansing immediately tests her Saginaw circuit by 
saying “Lansing. Are you waiting?” If there is no re- 
sponse, she rings Saginaw, at the same time coming back 
to the Battle Creek operator and saying “Circuit 626,” 
which the Battle Creek operator notes on her ticket. As 


offices. 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of the 
International Independent Telephone Association. 
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the Saginaw operator receives the signal, she comes in 
onto the circuit by saying “Saginaw.” ‘The Lansing opera- 
tor would then say “Lansing. Battle Creek circuit 208 
wants you,” which circuit number the Saginaw operator 
would then put on her received ticket. The Lansing oper- 
ator would then put up the connection between those two 
offices and say “Go ahead.” The Battle Creek operator 
then passes her call as follows: “Battle Creek 125 wants 
Mr. Smith,” which the Saginaw operator would record 
upon her ticket. The Saginaw operator would then say 
“Wait a moment,” for two purposes: First, it would be 
an acknowledgment of the call; and, secondly, it is neces- 
sary in order for her to call the party called and get them 
upon the circuit. As soon as she gets her party she will 
say “W. H.”, and the connection would be put up at both 
ends and the conversation held. Operators would be ex- 
pected to begin checking the call from the time the parties 
are actually placed upon the circuit and begin to talk, and 
they are supposed to show the actual time that the mes- 
sage is cempleted. 

In the illustration we have given above we have assumed 
rather an ideal condition, in that there has been no delay 
whatsoever in putting the call through. We are insisting 
that when an operator comes in on a circuit she should 
always give the name of her station and never say “Hello” 
or any other remark except the name of the office. First, 
the name of her office; second, the name or number of 
person calling; third, the name or number of person wanted. 
There are, however, in actual experience many difficulties 
arising continuously to prevent the immediate completion 
of calls. Therefore we find that it is necessary to make 
some operator responsible for the completion of the ticket. 

Taking this same illustration, we will suppose that the 
Battle Creek operator gets as far as Lansing and the 
Lansing operator gives an “N. C.” report. In a case of 
that kind, if Battle Creek desires to go that way for the 
completion of that call, she would request the Lansing 
operator to call her. 
request, the Lansing operator would acknowledge same by 
saying “All right,” and she would then be responsible for 
the call. We have found in the past certain offices have 
requested switching offices to call them, which the switch- 
ing offices promised to do, but for some reason or other 
the office making such a request has not been able to rely 
upon the promise. Consequently, they have been obliged 
to call anywhere from one to a dozen or more times be- 
fore completing their call. We are requiring the switching 
office when requested to call, to absolutely call, not when 
it is convenient, but in each and every case, and in order 
to make sure that they actually do this, we have requested 
that wherever a switching office does not call back within 
a period of fifteen minutes, the office making such request 
send us a duplicate of the ticket upon which the request 
is made. To protect the switching offices, we are request- 
ing them to send us copies of tickets where the sending 
office calls them after having promised that they would 
be called. All such tickets are then taken up by the 
Traffic Association office with the office or officers in ques- 
tion and explanations requested. 

There are many details arising in putting through a call 
which it would perhaps not be wise to enter into in this 
discussion at this time, but suffice it to say that we have 


Immediately upon receiving such a 
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tried to give the operators a particular phrase which they 
must use in putting through all messages of a routine 
nature. We believe that by having a certain phrase which 
they shall use it makes no difference to the distant oper- 
ator whether she is particularly acquainted with that 
operator’s method of handling calls or not, because the 
minute she hears these words the first thing that she gets 
is the name of the town to which she is talking, and, 
secondly, because of the uniform manner of giving the 
calls, she always knows just exactly what is wanted, so 
that she can begin to complete the connection immediately 
without waiting to think or study it out. In the past, in 
a general way, operators have been told simply to get the 
business through. We have taken the position that long 
haul messages should always be given precedence. By 
that I mean that the call traveling over the longest circuit 
should be given preference. 


To illustrate this, we can take the same illustration that 
we had a few moments ago. Lansing has a direct circuit 
to Saginaw. Battle Creek has a message for Saginaw, and 
she rings Lansing. As the Lansing operator is about to 
put up her connection, she finds that she also has a ticket 
for Saginaw. In the past, it is needless to say that the 
Lansing-Saginaw message would be given precedence to 
the Battle Creek-Saginaw message, simply because the 
Lansing operator is more directly interested in the Lansing 
call. We are telling the operators that this is a wrong 
condition; that the Battle Creek message should be given 
precedence because it uses much more circuit and a much 
larger investment; that as a business proposition the largest 
investment should always be given the first consideration. 
Therefore we have told them that in cases of this kind 
they should put their call to one side temporarily, unless 
they have other circuits over which they can send it with- 
out using what may be termed circuitous routing, and that 
they should put through the Battle Creek call first, thus 
enabling the Battle Creek operator to get her call through, 
and perhaps be putting through other calls while Lansing 
is completing her call to Saginaw. 


In smaller offices, where the operator is the local oper- 
ator, the long-distance operator, the collector, etc., we are 
teaching them that if any call has to wait it must be a 
local call; that the long-distance call should be given the 
preference, because we believe that, if a long-distance mes- 
sage is received at that office which travels over fifty miles 
of toll line, you immediately have an investment of approxi- 
mately $7,500 involved, and that it is utterly ridiculous to 
keep a $7,500 investment waiting to take care of a $50 or 
$75 investment. In putting these things up to the operators 
in the light of the investment, they very quickly grasp the 
situation, and so far have seemed glad to take advantage 
of that condition. Another reason for this is that in the 
Independent exchanges we find that the subscribers gener- 
ally agree that the Independent companies give splendid 
local service, but when it comes to the question of long- 
distance business they many times express regrets that the 
Independent companies cannot give good long-distance 
service. The result is that they have the Shield associated 
in their minds with local service, and our competitor’s sign 
with long-distance service. We are telling the operators 
that, when it is absolutely necessary to keep local sub- 
scribers waiting while they are answering a long-distance 
call, when they do answer the local subscriber they should 
excuse themselves by mentioning the fact that they were 
answering a long-distance call. In this way the local sub- 
scriber will have his attention called to the fact that the 
local Independent office does a long-distance business. 

The question may arise in your mind as to how we are 
going to follow this work up, how we are going to see 
whether or not it is carried out. So far, we have had vari- 
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ous offices send us reports each week; first, by tabulating 
for a given period of time the actual work going on over a 
given circuit or circuits; secondly, by studying their through 
tickets in order that we may see if there are any offices 
passing calls over circuitous routes and sending us in this 
report all such cases as may come to their notice, or such 
as in their judgment should not come that way. These re- 
ports and calls are taken up with the individual offices con- 
cerned, with a request for information as to why the calls 
were sent over such circuitous routing; or if it is in regard 
to the expressions used in pasing such calls, we then make 
such criticisms on the work as seem in our judgment right, 
and ask that the matter be followed up and called to the 
attention of the operators handling the call. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to say that this work 
has gone ahead of our expectations. We find that the oper- 
ators themselves are ready and eager to take hold of the 
work, and that they are giving their best efforts in many 
instances to the bringing about of an ideal condition. 





Bell Subscriber in Cedar Rapids Kicks on Rates. 


The following communication, printed in the Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Republican of Nov. 28, is interesting: 
“When the Bell telephone system took over the local 


company the citizens of Cedar Rapids were assured that 
it meant better service. We believed that. We recognized 
the Bell system as the best. We believed the merger was 
in good faith, the object the betterment of service to the 
patrons, to the company the saving that always results 
from consolidation. 

“As a subscriber and friend to the Bell company I want 
to know why they could not have gone ahead on that 
plan. 

“The four party selective has been eminently satisfactory. 
We have paid one dollar per month, which is enough. 
We have been loyal to the Bell and have argued in its fa- 
vor during these latter years of mutual, Independent and 
farmers’ lines. 

“What is this stone they are handing us for the bread 
we have given them. 

“Take a semi-selective at $15 per. 

“If you’re a mile outer pay $18. If a half farther $21. 

“Ts there anything fair or even decent about that? We 
need the ’phones, but we can get along without them until 
some other mutual or Independent company could put in 
a city system at least. 

“I for one would be willing to obligate myself to pa- 
tronize a company as long as I live in the city if they could 
assure reasonable city service. 

“I dare say there is not a Bell subscriber in Cedar Rapids 
or Marion today but wishes he could have been mind- 
reader enough to have divined the Bell’s future attitude 
and pinned his faith to the C. R. & M. Tel. Co. 

“A BELL SUBSCRIBER.” 





Rome, N. Y., Home Telephone Company to Be Resold. 

The Rome Home Telephone Company, of Rome, N. Y., which 
was sold to James S. Brailey, Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, under a 
decree of foreclosure last July for $20,100, has been ordered 
resold by an order granted by Justice DeAngelis upon the ap 
plication of Thomas D. Watkins, representing the Home Tele- 
phone Company of Utica. The mortgage on the system is 
held by the Cleveland Trust Company, of Cleveland. Jerome 
L. Cheney, of Syracuse, representing Mr. Brailey, opposed the 
motion for a resale, and Justice DeAngelis required the ap- 
plicants to file a bond of $28,000 that the bidding in the next 
sale would be started at not less than $20,100, and the price at 
which it would be struck down would be sufficient to cover 
the extra expense. The bond was signed by T. Harvey Ferris 
and Charles H. Poole. 
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The Leopard and His Spots 


Some Pertinent Remarks About the Bell’s Manufacturing Ally—How Bell Minority Stockholders Fare at the 
Hands of the Octopus 


By J. C. Kelsey 


When John Smith was struggling against a very manifest 
destiny of poverty, his pretty wife, with song of hope and faith 
in her heart, toiled throughout the day to make John’s home- 
coming a pleasure and his life worth while. 

Later, John, living in the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, heard the call of opportunity, overcame the gall- 
ing chains of poverty and became rich. He forgot the friends 
of his youth, was bored by his children, and became ashamed 
of his wife, who, faithful to her duties, had allowed the peachy 
complexion to take wings, and her slender figure to be but a 
memory. 

So John roomed at the club, drank refined booze, and took 
joy rides with perfect ladies of decided complexion and up-to- 
date contour. You've seen them. 

In other words, Leopard John had revised the rule, and 
changed his spots. He drove his scandalized wife and family 
from him, and took to his bosom a well-kept woman who 
had never carried in the wood, or poked the furnace, and who 
knew not the slimy touch of dishwater, and who had no re 
gard for his savings 

But John did not care. His check is good. That is ap- 
parently all that is necessary. It makes other men receive 
him at their homes, and reluctant and angry but decent women 
storm inwardly. But his check is good, and other men fear 
him in a business way. 

John’s only sorrow in life is the alimony paid to his wife 
and family, who tolerated him in his days of poverty. 


John’s business life is exactly parallel to his family life 
When he started in business, he went to his friends, and coaxed 
And all through 


the headache and struggle, it was other people’s money and 


them to put their money into his business. 


influence that kept the unsentimental sheriff from his doors 
John’s business ran into the wave of industrial prosperity. 
He was in a position to see the possibilities of the business, and 
bought out his unsuspecting friends until he had control. 
When he secured control the spots changed again. John 
deliberately set out to acquire all the stock, and the methods 
of freezing out his old friends would nauseate a court. But 
his old friends were too cultured to fight, which means they 
were afraid to fight, so John got it all, and naturally went his 
way. His new found friends found him jovial and easy, be- 


cause he was trying to climb a social ladder. But his old 


friends know that he is the coldest-blooded brute alive. 

John’s only sorrow is the good dividend (?) which he doles 
out to the remaining friends, who persisted in remaining in his 
company. 


History, or possibly tradition, tells us that someone con- 
nected with the Bell crowd offered one-half of their telephone 
holdings to Roscoe Conkling for $10,000. As you probably 
know, Roscoe Conkling was a stormy petrel on the political 
sea, and had a statesmanlike temper. He promptly kicked the 
impudent Bell peddler from his office. 

This goes to show that poverty and early Bell interests had 
a brotherly relation. Like John Smith, they had to work 
hard to interest their friends in the scientific toy, so as to 
use their money. 

They were so poor that it is said they paid some of the 


employes in stock. And further, they farmed out their in- 





terests to whomsoever wouldtake them. They took no stock 
in the various companies, nor did they furnish a single dollar. 
They simply, and benevolently leased them telephones and 
switchboard space, and modestly charged $18 for one year’s 


usage of the same. 


For convenience sake, take what will be called the Dull 
Telephone Company. In the city where this company started, 
there were enterprising men who would do anything to boom 
the interest of their city. They were courageous, and put 
their own money into any enterprise that would settle in their 
midst. 

Accordingly the telephone company was organized, and these 
good men joined interests with the sacred Boston company. 

The business soon grew beyond the expectations of the 
Dull crowd, and they were making so much money that their 
percentage of carnings was distressing. Accordingly, they re- 
organized, and of course, had to get permission from Boston. 

Here, the story goes, the Bell interests took a hand. They 
kindly consented to the new capitalization, and appropriated 
$30,000 of the $100,000 of capital stock as their share. Heaven- 
ly guidance comes high. Anyway, they were not satisfied with 
their royalties, but wanted three-tenths of the profits besides. 

About twelve years ago this company served 1,800 subscrib- 
ers. The poor wretches used Blake telephones, which were con- 
nected to the worst possible kind of switchboard, by means 
of a rusty iron wire, which shared the earth with a poorly 


bonded electric railway. 


For this Babel of service, they charged an average of $50 
per year. They did not collect quarterly, nor did they col- 
lect at all. They asked one year in advance. 


Christmas or July Fourth may be big days to the boys, but 
none of them compared to that day when the cashier’s window 
opened wide, collected $90,000 from the subdued villagers, and 
then closed up like a surprised rat trap. 

The stock was good, you may be sure. The royalties took 
a third of the gross receipts, expenses took another third, and 
$30,000 was left for dividends, or betterment 

Without one dollar of investment, the Bell interests collect- 
ed over $40,000 a year from less than 2,000 telephones. 

In 1898, the Bell interests claimed 40,000 telephones. At the 
average of $20 each, they had a revenue of $8,000,000 an- 
nually, without a dollar of investment. 

No wonder, the fake scheme advertisers point to the fact of 
Bell success in a certain direction. It is said that a single 
doliar put into this gigantic game netted $1,600 returns. You 
can take this, or leave it, but the story has all the earmarks 
of possibility. 

The year 1898 marked a new era. People went into busi- 
ness seriously for the first time in history. Wonderful things 
had been done. Men who owned horse car lines found them- 
selves street railway kings. Public utility enterprises became 
the rage. 

The Bell interests quickly realized that the telephone was 
to play a great part in the industrial game, and they saw that 
the control of the so-called licensee companies was absolute- 
ly necessary. 

At this time, another fortunate circumstance helped them. 
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The Independent telephone interests were given a right te 
live. Competition threatened in many quarters, and the life 
was scared out of the local owners. 

The time was ripe to grab control, and to freeze their origi- 
nal friends out. That the business was a good one, you may 
judge by Mr. Moxey’s findings in the Kansas City case, that 
the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company had earned 35 
per cent from the beginning. The Bell interests wanted the 
fruits of that 35 per cent less the 6 per cent which was paid 
in dividends, put into extensions, as well as all future earnings. 

How did they succeed in wrecking the hopes of their licensee 
stockholders, and getting hopeless control? By giving the poor 
licensee company unlimited credit at their manufacturing plant. 


In the elaborate and cunning plan of acquiring control, it 
became necessary to have a manufacturing plant, and make ex- 
clusive contracts with their licenseees. You know that a man- 
ufacturing company has a better opportunity at the bank for 
borrowing money than the operator. 


So the Bell interests got a strangle hold on what is called 
the Western Electric Company. It really should have no name, 
since it is but a part of the divine plan. Its officers are offi- 
cers of the Bell, and the scheme is so apparent now as to 
make one laugh at the transparency of it. 

For fifteen years, this manufacturing company was a com- 
paratively feeble concern, which is proved by the output of 
400,000 telephones in that time. But they made money, you 
may be sure. 

Suddenly, there came a demand to build the licensee plant at 
Dull. with competition. The 
Bell interests had sucked its life blood, and they were in no 


The company was threatened 


condition to rush in and rebuild the city without new stock 
issues. 

stock issues. 
So the 


But the Bell interests did not 


Already rich, they were ready to loan them money. 


want any more 
Dull people rushed in and took advantage of the offer. 
Between the ability of the Western Electric Company to 
carry $30,000,000 worth of receivables, and the Bell interests 
to loan money to meet construction payrolls, the licensee com- 
panies made merry, and played drunken sailor with the money. 
But settlement day always comes. When it came to Dull, 
they threw up their hands, and hopelessly gave the plants to 
They had no 
money, nor did they have permission to finance their needs. 


the Bell interests, who wanted them so much. 


They were up against it. 

Once in control, they put their dependents in office, and, 
in their childish ignorance, wasted the blood of the company in 
useless conquest. Accordingly the minor stockholder was con- 
fronted with more floating debt, and he knew the day of divi- 
dends was over. 





Like John Smith, the Bell interests have either carelessly or 
ruthlessly crushed their old family of stockholders and took 
new wives, as it were. They have no use for the friends of 
their youth, and have forsaken local financing for the glitter- 
ing flesh pots of Wall street. But Wall street knows of their 
climbing tendencies, and while the Bell check is good, they are 
willing to help spend their money. They are despised, and 
some day, when some Delilah beguiles them into a hair cut, 
look out for the slaughter. 

With exclusive contracts with the licensee companies, and 
being in control of the manufacturing plant, they assisted most 
materially in the downfall of the licensee company, by a scheme 
of extravagant pricing. 

The licensee companies merely stated their needs, and the 
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manufacturing plant did the rest. They sent their engineers 
to the licensee plants, and they certainly were elaborate in 
their plans. Talk about a drunken sailor throwing his money 
away! He is amateurish compared to a licensee company in 
the early part of the century. 

If you could compare the prices of a common battery board 
furnished in 1902 to one furnished today, you would know why 
the stockholders of a licensee company wear sack cloth and 
ashes. 

If you will look at the Bell report, of year 1908, you will 
note two items: Stock of associated companies, $235,729,305 ; 
bonds of associated companies, $73,289,389. 

Just how much of these two vast amounts represents the 
tears of the Bell minor stockholders, would be interesting. 

Strange the coincidence, for the stockholders of the Bell 
manufacturing company in 1898 began to rub their eyes in sur- 
prise at the earnings of the company. The minor stockholder 
was a happy person, and you could not get a share of the stock 
for love or money. He was content just as the minor stock- 
holder of the operating plants was. But he reckoned not of the 
future 


In 1907, the Bell leopard spots underwent a radical change. 
It became time to clean up the last of the minor manufactur- 
ing stockholders. 

Prices were lowered. To hide some of their schemes, they 
suddenly announced that the whole world could share in their 
infinite wisdom by buying of them. The Western Electric 
Company openly truckled to the Bell for the first time. 

But fearing to be caught in the inevitable toils, they ar- 
ranged to give the minor stockholder a chance to escape. Ap- 
parently, a conscience existed. 

So they offered the bond trade, with the tip that it was the 
last chance of the employe and minor stockholder to save his 
life and money. 





To prove that the Ethiopian exists in the wood pile, and the 
leopard has changed his spots, and the minor stockholder is 
a candidate for the sacred axe, note the following: 

In 1902 the company sold $28,626,770 worth of goods. These 
goods are classified as follows: 


Lead Cable $5,652,535 


TORIES. ooo sais rn oiais oie 5 oie eke eda Mees 9,880,155 
cise se ten reig het wud clara trae ate Rage ai pone 1,008,268 
SU URRORE IA cs ra'c  dicsratots'g 570! stein avon otk taca valastuuntn Weaver ela vpid comand 1,763,905 
OI oe gg). 5.a/ raul tcta cms Geren Aa ira ioc ee 566,786 
ORE sic. sks cad ah Coe ee OSA ne eRe 9,755,121 

WN 5 -an es Gas ral Sad ace a ote tasie cain une eee se eee $28,626,770 


The profits for the year, after deducting a depreciation of 
$1,500,000, were $3,688,105, or 13 per cent of the gross sales. 

Going back further, let us look into sales and profits, be- 
ginning in 1900. 

In 1900 the gross sales were $24,473,000, and the profits 
were $3,613,105, after the usual depreciation of $1,500,000 was 
deducted. The percentage of profit was 14 per cent. 

In 1901 the gross sales amounted to $23,877,000, and the 
profits were $2,750,000. After the usual too large deprecia- 
tion, the profits were 11 per cent. 


1902 shows sales of $28,627,000, profits of $3,688,000, or 13 
per cent. 

1903 showed sales of $30,257,000, profits of $2,786,000, which 
makes, after wholesale depreciation, a profit of 9 per cent. 

1904 showed sales of $32,500,000, and profits of $2,560,000, or 
8 per cent. 

In 1905 the gross sales were $44,145,000, and the profits were 
$4,414,000, or 9 per cent. 
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In 1906 the gross sales reached $69,245,000, and the profits 
were $6,672,000, or 9.6 per cent. 

And now comes the changing of spots. Who can explain 
it? With all the undivided profits, they issued bonds, and 
persisted in carrying out their threat. 

1907 showed gross sales of $52,725,000, a profit of $114,000, or 
one-fifth of 1 per cent. With kindly consideration, a dividend 
was paid out of the immense surplus. 

1908 showed sales of $36,000,000, and no profits. 

1909 shows $47,000,000 sales, and you can reasonably expect 
to hear a wail of poverty. During the year, the power in- 
terests were secretly disposed of. No one outside the sacred 
circle knows at what price this deal was made. They also 
issued $5,000,000 of bonds, under the pretext of paying bills, 
and have secretly borrowed $5,000,000 more, using $6,000,000 
of their bonds as colllateral. 

This should certainly bring joy to the licensee operator. But 
unfortunately, it is too late to help him. His company is too 
hopelessly in debt to Boston for him to get the benefit. 

The benefit is for the Bell company alone. They own the 
operating companies body and soul, and they are hard after 
all of the manufacturing branch. 

Why did the earnings of the manufacturing company fall 
off? Of course, it was for self-interest, and a little sop to 
the hopeless fools, who are still owning interest in a Bell 
licensee company. 

What does it all show? It shows that the Fish policy was 
reversed, and that the minor stockholder is scheduled for the 
ax. The Bell crowd knows that he won’t fight. They are only 
repeating performances which have been pulled off everywhere. 

To show that the Western Electric Company is operated 
exclusively for the Bell interests, you will find warehouses in 
all the cities in the country, for the sole convenience of the 
licensee company. To hide this point, they announced that 
they were going to try to sell to the Independent trade, and 
were using the warehouses as strategic points. An awful bluff, 
however. For these warehouses are neither profitable nor ad- 
vantageous to the Western Electric Company. 


They also advertise in 2,000 daily papers, and in all the 
magazines possible. They do not check their advertising. If 
they did, they would find that the sale of one telephone costs 
$3 in advertising. But apparently, their advertising is for Bell 
publicity purposes only. Such a cost does not worry any one 
but the minor stockholder. 

Their pricing to Independents is apparently based first upon 
the ruin of the Independent manufacturer, and the joke of 
it is, they really think that they are going to accomplish their 
purpose. Any price that will land the order will suit them. 
If the Independent is induced to connect with the long-distance 
lines of the Bell interests, the Bell manufacturers are satis- 
fied to give their apparatus away. Securing long-distance con- 
tracts is apparently one of Western Electric salesman’s duties. 

What happens to the earnings? 

In 1902 the Western Electric Company added $1,265,000 to 
plant. That same year they wrote off $1,459,000. In other 
words, the value of the property, from the minor stockholders’ 
standpoint, shrunk $193,000. 

Accordingly, the more active the building campaign waxes, 
the greater the “marking off” becomes. That is, the more they 
build, the lower the asset column becomes. Earnings put into 
the plant really disappear as far as the minor stockholder is 
concerned. 

In 1902 the plant account, including grounds, buildings, ma- 
chinery and fixtures, stood on their books at $6,693,430. The 
actual cost was admitted to be $11,815,891, which means that 
the minor stockholder is led to believe that they have half 
the property they really have. 
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What makes the matter worse, the value is much greater 
than the cost. One can easily see that New York and Chicago 
real estate, bought twenty years ago, is worth more now. 

In 1906, the plant account had grown from $6,693,430 to 
$11,276,000, or a gain of $4,583,000. This happened in the face 
of over $12,000,000 depreciation. 

In their statement, they admitted that $11,276,000 was one- 
half of the cost, and yet they figured the book value of 150,000 
shares of stock to be worth $235. 

The statement should read as follows: 








ASSETS. 

NN SEE INE oro a Seinen cis satis an eK eevee dads $22,552,000 
BERUGMEMMOE COOKED ooo oda ciecic cece csecacdosesias 22,183,000 
Fe es icin nd oe waaincmmacieesinmareeiten as 171,000 
GE TOONOIE iiissicco ee a esine deiner coven senses 2,375,000 
I eh ho ad ode die nnnstin ing dla eG eH HE 1,626,000 
MN oo. dn a's chad oem ed DM a Se barbies stasis, 4 4,377,000 
Accounts Receivable ............00ecceceeeceeees 20,178,000 

Qo ee Te cece ccedecccccceess %d,462,000 


Capital Stock . $15,000,000 


SN case eheReniaans denen, secccccsctsccace 34,806,000 
BINS oo cSrrednedrnecagedaeroecarewes ssi an 1,526,000 
NN oe hd ain eas gnaine baw «hla BA 4s oman 599,000 
OE i caitlc arelnne ad eae rd ace chess Kaas tennwas 15,756,000 
PiCCOMNIS PAGANS hic senccicdssiccdcsacedasenneesou 5,031,000 
Bills Received Discounted .............0ee0ee sees 4,205,000 

ME ocr t5e naa ddtP ROGAN DORE ROSE RET SS $73,462,000 


Even to a man up a tree, a surplus of $31,336,000 added to 
the capital stock of $15,000,000 indicates $46,336,000, or $309 
a_ share. 

Yet the Bell majority owners had the nerve and effrontery 
to offer $225 in cash, or $250 worth of bonds worth at that 
time 68 cents on the dollar. 

Gentle reader, the Bell would not accept $309 a share for 
their holdings of 120,000 shares. You may be sure that they 
would not sell for $400 a share, but they expect their minors 
to sell at $225, or take the consequences, 


There are many wealthy men in Chicago holding this stock. 
There are many bankers, too. But they will not fight. They 
are fraid of the Bell, for their check is good. Instead of the 
land of the free and home of the brave, we are now the land 
of the fool and home of the slave. We need some nervine. 

John Smith has grown rich and has turned against his em- 
ployes, early friends and family. He is above the law, and 
his check is good. He knows no law save that of his own 
pleasure and profit. His law is the law of the jungle. 

If the courts were invoked into this mess, so rotten, they 
should be advised to have a good grip on their nose. 





The laws of Illinois surely do not countenance the same board 
of directors on the manufacturing plant, operated under the 
laws of Illinois, as they have in the Bell concern. 





John Smith is guilty of restraint of trade, and he has set 
out deliberately to ruin competitors, by all means possible. He 
has lost all sense of pride and fairness, and is running amuck 

The cries of his victims disturb him not, because long years 
of immunity have made him cruel as well as avaricious. 

His only sorrow in life is the 30,000 shares of stock that 
refuses to listen to his command. These stubborn fools must 
be punished. 

The puritan is again burning the innocent witch at the stake. 

Moral—The Bell motto is: “The public and the minority 
stockholders be damned.” 
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Mr. Independent telephone man, the Bell interests are se 
fatuously sure of sweeping you from the face of the earth, that 
they can hardly wait for the ceremony. 

They found delight once in burning exchanges and telephones 
in the middle of the street. This is still their fondest dream. 

Mr. Independent man, when you are approached by a Bell 
man of any kind, remember the precedent set by Roscoe Conk- 
ling. Make use of it. 


The promoter of Independent plants never in his life grabbed 
30 per cent of the capitalization of the company. If he did, 
he had frequent precedents. 

There is to be no mercy in this game, and if you merely 
wish to be a hired man instead of an owner, listen to the ap- 
peals of the Bell interests. 

That old slave Aesop had this Independent telephone situa- 
tion in mind when he wrote the fable of the countryman, who 
picked up a frozen viper, and warmed it at his bosom. As 
soon as the viper recovered its strength, he gave the farmer his 
death wound. 


The point brought out was, that you cannot change the na- 
ture of a brute by kindness. 





Keystone Company Adds 35 Per Cent of 1909 Earnings to 
Plant Value. 


The general progress made by the Independent telephone 
companies in 1909, notwithstanding the low pitch of general in- 
dustrial efforts, is well illustrated by the good record of the 
Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia. Although this 
property is far stronger than some others operaing in less pros- 
perous fields, or under less careful and active management, 
the Keystone company added a sum rather more than 35 per 
cent of the amount of its earnings for the year to plant assets. 
The company also announced that its renewal reserve fund, 
for which it had been setting aside $4 per station per year, 
has reached the sum of $500,000 and will not be built up 
further at the expense of dividends. 

Following is the letter of President N. T. Folwell transmit- 
ting a supplement of the annual report, covering the six months 
ending December 31, and the balance sheet and profit and loss 
account as of December 31, 1909: 

“We are handing you herewith supplement to the annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, showing the con- 
dition of your company as of December 31, 1909. 

“During the calendar year 1909, the plant has been increased 
by the addition of underground cables, lines and equipment 
to the amount of $195,375.42. 

Our earnings for the calendar vear were............ $553,000 
Interest charges 305,500 
UE AREA NI io Fatale ats Gora heads Mgt eee er onmad $246,500 

(An increase of $30,700 over the previous calendar year.) 

“The net earnings for the six months ended December 31, 
1909, are $33,538 more than the earnings for the same period 
of the previous year. 

“Our properties are all in good physical condition, and show 
a consistent and steady growth.” 

In transmitting this report to the stockholders the officers 
accompanied it by the following statement bearing upon the 
financial condition of the company. 

“During the calendar year, the entire issue of $600,000 three 
year 6 per cent collateral trust gold notes, due March 1, 1910, 
were redeemed and cancelled September 1, 1909, thus anticipat- 
ing their maturity by six months. 

“The 6 per cent collateral trust bonds issued for the pur- 
chase of the Eastern property were reduced by the payment and 
cancellation of $30,000. (Of the remaining $210,000, $60,000 
are now owned by the company.) 

“The renewal reserve fund having reached the sum of $500,- 
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000 and it being considered that this is a sufficient reserve to 
carry, we have discontinued setting aside the reserve with the 
understanding that, if at any time, it is necessary to draw on 
this reverse for any contingency, then the practice of making 
a monthly charge for this purpose will be resumed, until such 
time as it has again reached the above amount. The reserve 
will be maintained in cash and interest-bearing securities. 

“Financial arrangements have been made that will enable the 
company to continue its operation and take care of the necessary 
construction without the further sale of securities, except for 
important extensions, and place the company in position to 
sell such securities only at times when they may be sold on the 
most advantageous terms. 

“During the year a substantial warehouse and shop build- 
ing has been constructed on Summer street, east of Sixteenth 
street, and considerable improvements have been made both 
in the city and suburban districts. 

“Our traffic has increased about 25 per cent over the same 
period last year and the service is generally good; and the 
business is steadily increasing. 

“Following is the combined balance sheet of the Keystone 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia, the Keystone Telephone 
Company of New Jersey and the Eastern Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, at December 31, 1909: 


Assets. 

Cost of Property, InClUGime GtOGER. 6... ccccviesvsccesoes $13,837,134.55 
Materials an@ Supplies om hand.......ccccvccsscssavess 82,633.99 
Coe BE Te I Oe I ions 6b oo 0 tive csawensonss 329,809.74 
Accounts and Notes Receivable............ccccccceees 172,069.46 
Weel Teme He. FM ase x. x0 665.00 0.00908 000eseoredres 66,441.09 
pe RE ee Pea Orr my Peer ern ere et 17,445.15 

TE . AE. 6 ing. ane ra RARE ATO ORY WA $14,505,533.98 


Liabilities. 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds issued by the Keystone 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia............. $ 5,485,000.00 
First Mortgage 6% Collateral Trust Bonds issued by 


the Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia 210,000.00 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds issued by the Eastern Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company.........sssecceees 250,000.00 


Notes, Accounts Payable, Reserves and other Current 





err Pr rrr terre ret rer rr rer a 303,514.02 
TEE. TAINO hive o ooishe Oi cdwke baw beswiedeemmers $ 6,248,514.02 
Renewal Reserve ........ Fhe ecard Gites WA a aa ke aaa 500,000.00 


Capital Stock issued: 
6% Preferred by the Keystone Telephone Co. of 
POR DORE avons bce 08s bas sna ees0ssieek oan 
Common by the Keystone Telephone Co. of 

TEE: DORN oc gocese baie 605G4 ceed cee btwks + 82OoR 

Surplus December 31st, 1909... 


1,936,850.00 


5,000,000.00 
820,169.96 


$14,505,533.98 
W. A. PRINCE, 
Auditor. 


“The combined profit and loss account of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Company of Philadelphia, the Keystone Telephone Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 





Company. Six months ended December 31, 1909, compared with 
six months ended December 31, 1909, shows: 
1909. 1908. 
Cie TE is ono. cs nae dead ensnewnes $551,052.45 $528,237.17 
Operating and Maintenance Charges, including 
Taxes and Provision for Doubtful Ac- 


COIR 66:66 acs sie 2s bed ee ew alsiped a aula ees 274,084.33 261,778.04 


Balance Available for Interest and Reserve. $276,968.12 $266,459.13 


Less: 
Renerves for TISNOWEIS 26.6.0 cs scccavavess $ 32,787.51 $ 50,000.00 
Fntorent -CRAPBOW 6c isccn0s sce skccsseueves 151,161.64 156,978.47 


$183,949.15 $206,978.47 





Tens. TORRONE, i.c ike v h.y sco dadncidteaees 


ER ee $ 93,018.97 $ 59,480.66 
Nie stp Serene aes 727,150.99 


Profits Six Months .. 
Surplus June 30, 1909..... 


Surplus December 31, 1909...........8 820,169.96 
“The Funded debt of the Keystone Telephone Company of 
Philadelphia includes: 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent Bonds. 


Date of issue, July 1st, 1905. Date of maturity, July Ist, 1935. 
Interest payable January 1st and July ist. Rate of interest five 
per cent. Secured by direct lien on all lands, buildings, equip- 
ments, franchises, etc., now owned, or hereafter acquired, includ- 
ing the entire property of The Keystone State Telephone and 
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Telegraph Company. Authorized $10,000,000.00. Outstanding De- 
cember 3l1st, 1909, $5,485,000.00. Subject to redemption July Ist, 
1908, or on any interest date thereafter at 108 and accrued interest. 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange and the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. 

Six Per Cent Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Date of issue, April ist, 1906. Due serially at the rate of 
$30,000.00 per annum. Last series due April ist, 1916. Interest, 
April 1st and October 1st. Rate of interest, six per cent. Secured 
by the capital stock of The Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Authorized $300,000.00. Outstanding December 31st, 
1909, $210,000.00. 

Three Year Six Per Cent Collateral Trust Gold Notes. 

Date of issue, March ist, 1907. Date of maturity, March Ist, 
1910; subject to redemption, September ist, 1909. Interest pay- 
able March 1st and September ist. Rate of interest, six per cent. 
Secured by $720,000.00. First Mortgage five per cent Bonds of the 
Keystone Telephone Company of Pihladelphia. Authorized and 
outstanding June 30th, 1909, $600,000.00. The Company exercised 
its option and called the above Notes for redemption September 
1st, 1909, in accodrance with the terms of the indenture securing 
them. 

Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent Bonds. 

Date of issue, December Ist, 1902. “Date of maturity, December 
1st, 1922. Interest payable June 1st and December ist. Rate of 
interest, five per cent. Secured by direct lien on the entire prop- 
erty of the Company now owned or hereafter acquired. Authorized 
$250,000.00. Outstanding December 31st, 1908, $250,000.00. 


> 





Company Started as Farmers’ Line Five Years Ago Closes 
1909 with $16,000 Assets and $4,400 Annual Income. 

The annual report of the Plain Grove Telephone Company 
of Volant, Pa., for the year 1909, showed about $1,000 invested 
in new lines and equipment during the year. The company has 
been in operation for about five years. When the company 
was started a few farmers got together for the purpuse of 
simply furnishing a township line, but the demand became so 
heavy that a charter was obtained and a company formed It 
Was necessary every year or two to increase the capital stock 
and toll lines were found to be needed and were also built. 
The company now has five toll lines and two exchanges. Operat- 
ing expenses for the year were $2,321.54. Assets at the end 
of November, 1909, were $16,155.37, and the revenue $4,433.60. 





Advertising From Which the Telephone Company Reaps 
the Benefit. 

reproduced below, taken from a Cedar 

may 


The 


Rapids, 


advertisement 


lowa, paper, have something to do with coal, 
but to our perhaps prejudiced eye it suggests primarily the 


When 


you go beyond this you find that if the suggestion is followed 


telephone, and secondarily the use of the telephone. 


by a reader of the paper the use made of the telephone brings 
the coal dealers an order on which he reaps—well, not to be 
too critical in these times of hard weather and bad delays of 
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HAWKEYE LUMBER 
& COAL CO. 
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Free Advertising for the Telephone Company. 


supplies—we will just say a profit. The subscriber who always 
wants coal in a hurry, the same way he telephone 
a personal inter- 


wants 
service, saves himself a trip down-town for 
view. The telephone plays the part of the useful and _ phil- 
anthropic intermediary. Will the time ever come when tele- 
phone companies will adjust their systems of rates so that 
universally they will be able to increase profits proportionately 
with increasing business? 
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Ohio Company Starts a Campaign to Prevent Borrowing 
Service. 

Since the publication of the description of a pasteboard at- 
tachment for a telephone mouthpiece used by the Liberal 
Mutual Telephone Company, of Liberal, Mo., TELEPHONY has 
received a copy of a modified device of the same type, which 
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The Tuscarawas County Telephone Co. 
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A Method for Discouraging Borrowing Telephone Service. 


has just been adopted by the Tuscarawas County Telephone 
Company of New Philadelphia, O. Its purport and method of 
use are quite evident from the illustration which is herewith 
presented. 





Wisconsin Commission Order a Precedent Requiring Rail- 
roads to Install Telephones for Benefit of 
Rural Patrons. 

Fox River, a village of 60 inhabitants in Wisconsin, is 
served by the Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland Telephone 
Company which has over 200 subscribers in the village and 
country surrounding. Petitions signed by the telephone com 
pany and 25 of its subscribers have caused the railroad com- 
mission to order the Northwestern Railroad Company to install 
a telephone in its station. Previously it had no telephone. 
The Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland Telephone Company 
is the only company operating in the territory surrounding the 
station. 

The Wisconsin law states that railway company 
shall furnish reasonably adequate telephonic connections with 
its office buildings and grounds and as this has now been 
construed by the railroad commission will probably result in 
the enforcing of the installation of telephones in any railway 


station not now so equipped. 


every 





Manitowoc and Bell Quarrel. 

The city of Manitowoc, Wis., is experiencing some of the 
joys of dealing with the Bell telephone company. According 
to an opinion rendered by the city attorney because the city 
had no written contract with the company for free telephone 
and cut rate service for 1907, Manitowoc must pay full rates 
for service to the Wisconsin Telephone Company. The city 
wanted to get the free telephones and reduced rates in force 
before the public utility law was passed, but the verbal agree- 
ment is held to be void. The telephone company threatened 
to remove the telephones unless bills were paid promptly and 
the council decided not to test the law. 











Phantom Circuits 
By J. H. Ainsworth 


General Manager, Home Telephone Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


There is one branch of multiplex telephony which, it 
occurs to me, is of quite vital importance to the Independ- 
ent companies, most of which are operating magneto ap- 
paratus, and that is the phantoming of long rural lines. 

It was my opinion, when the question first came to me, 
that to undertake to phantom these circuits a very consid- 
erable amount of both noise and cross talk would probably 
result. In preparation for that I took one typical case of 
two lines about ten miles long which paralleled each other 
to a point seven miles from the exchange, each of which 
had subscribers between the exchange and the seven mile 
point and beyond. The ten mile circuit had but three 
subscribers beyond the seven mile point. 

As a natural precaution, knowing the predilection of 
phantom circuits to noise, I had my manager to carefully 
go over both these circuits and clear them of grounds and 
insulate them well. I then mounted repeating coils in 
the office and for experimental purposes persuaded a farmer 
at the seven mile point to let me mount the other coils 
on a board with a lightning arrester around them in his 
house. 

When I had done this, I cut off the three mile end of 
the ten mile physical circuit and attached it to the phan- 
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Fig. 1. A Typical Case of Parallel Lines Where a Phantom Cir- 


cuit Could Be Used. 


tom portions of the coil. These coils, I may say here, 
are bridging coils and not repeating coils, or, at least, they 
are operated as bridging coils and not as repeating coils. 

When this had been done, I found that my circuit was 
noisy, and in undertaking to discover the cause of this 
noise, I found that the physical circuits paralleled a street 
railroad company’s lines for a distance of about one mile. 
I instructed my lineman to go to the middle of the dis- 
tance and transpose the phantoms, which he did, without 
any very material benefit. That being done, I had him 
put a transposition in half way between the middle and 
each end, and this quieted the circuit. 

The reason for the attempt to construct this phantom 
circuit was that I had five subscribers between the seven 
mile point and along the route of the ten mile circuit 
whom I desired to connect, but did not feel disposed to 
construct seven miles of circuit to get to them. 

I found the subscribers could ring in nicely and could 
talk good, and everything went along lovely until I began 
to get complaints that when one of the subscribers on one 
of the physical circuits tried to talk to subscribers on the 
other physical circuit and some one tried to use the phan- 
tom circuit that we were in trouble, cross talk being almost 
as plain as if they were all on the same circuit. Hence it 





*A paper presented at the Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion convention. 
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became necessary to equip each pair of cords at the ex- 
change with repeating coils, and since that has been done 
we have had practically no trouble on these circuits. 

So I have made up my mind from this success that I 
probably will not again construct a long line for farm 


lines. It must be borne in mind, however, that the physical 
circuits must be of reasonable efficiency and clear of 
grounds. 


We are already operating a phantom circuit between 
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Manner of Connecting Repeating Coils to Form a Phan- 
tom Circuit, 


Fig. 2. 


Dayton and Trotwood and between Centerville and Bell- 
brook for toll line purposes and are getting ready now to 
equip another farm line out of Centerville on almost ex- 
actly similar conditions. In fact, it will be in operation 
before this communication is read. 

It is one of our misfortunes, dictated by the conditions 
established here previous to our advent, that Dayton sub- 
scribers get free service to West Carrollton. We had two 
circuits there, which were not adequate to carry the busi- 
ness, so I put up a phantom circuit from Dayton to West 
Carrollton of the same character exactly and am using one 
of the physical circuits and the phantom circuit so con- 
structed for automatic calling from Dayton to West Car- 
rollton with very fair success. 

These circuits have been put up on jacks and plugs so 
they may be quickly put up or taken down as emergency 
dictates. 

I think the manufacture of the phantom circuit for tele- 
graph purposes is simple enough that there need be no ex- 
planation of that, but it is one of the by-products of this 
business with which every manager should be acquainted. 

As an evidence of the fact that it is valuable, we have a 
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Fig. 3. Parallel Lines to Which a Phantom Circuit Has Been 


Connected. 


request at the present time from one of the telegraph com- 
panies who do not now reach West Carrollton, Miamisburg 
and Germantown, to give them a price on such a circuit. 











Decisions of the Courts 
By A. H. McMillan 


Interference and Wrongful Use of Poles. 

We wish to take advantage of Telephony’s legal department 
to obtain your opinion on the following: 

(A) We have, for ten years past, developed and operated a 
telephone system within our territory practically without com- 
petition. Recently another company has been organized and 
has in many cases paralleled our lines so closely as to cause 
considerable annoyance from crossing of wires, etc. 

(Q) What steps can we take legally to compel a practical 
working clearance? 

(B) We have used a five-year contract (as per copy enclosed) 
in connection with our country service and have invariably con- 
tracted on a five-year basis. In many cases the subscriber, 
who lives some distance from the highway, has furnished poles 
enough to carry the service wires from the road to the house. 
The contract clause says these poles are “to be and remain 
forever’ the property of this company. 

(Q) a—Is this clause valid? 

b—Is there any redress in cases where the use of these 
poles has been pre-empted by a competing company? 

(C) In some instances the competing company has changed 
the position of our wires on our own pole lines, moving them 
up or down as the case might be, in order that their own lines 
might be unobstructed. 

(Q) Can any person or company tamper with or alter the 
position of our wires without our consent? 

You will place us under great obligations to yourself and to 
TELEPHONY by an early reply. 


A.—To compel a practical working clearance you should 
obtain an injunction restraining your competitor from inter- 
fering with your lines. 

B.—(a) The clause is valid; (b) If you find another com- 
pany using your poles, you should notify it to remove its 
lines, and if it does not do so within the time you specify, 
you may do so yourself. 

C.—No person or company can legally tamper with or alter 
the position of your wires without your consent. 


oo 


Reliance May Be Had on Reputable Contractor Doing 
Duty to Employer. 





An employe of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany was killed by the explosion of a boiler on a scow hired 
by it of the Postal Telegraph Cable Company. The telephone 
company had hired the scow on a number of prior occasions. 
The latter company furnished scow, coal, water and an engi- 
neer and received a stipulated sum per day for the engineer 
and the use of the scow. There was evidence tending to 
show that the explosion was due to a defective condition of 
the tubes of the boiler. The court held the telephone com- 
pany not liable for the death of the employe, because there 
was no duty upon the telephone company to inspect the boiler 
before hiring the scow and starting to tow it to the place 
where it was to be used. The telephone company, said the 
court, could assume that the Postal Telegraph Company would 
not lease a boiler that was just ready to explode and should 
not be charged with negligence fer relying upon that com- 
pany for the performance of the duty. While the employer 
must exercise reasonable diligence to furnish safe implements, 
it is not liable for the negligence of others not its servants, 
nor is it negligent in relying upon the performance of duty 
by reputable contractors. Thus holding, the court reversed 
judgment against the telephone company and sustained judg- 
ment for the Postal Telegraph Company. 

O’Doherty vs. Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 118 New 
York Supplement 871. 





Railroad Commission Cannot Stop Free Telephones 
in City Hall. 

Notwithstanding an order of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission requiring the Douglas County Telephone Company 
to discontinue maintaining certain free telephones in the city 
and library buildings of Superior, the Supreme Court of the 
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state has held the contract requiring such free service valid 
and enjoined the company from carrying out the commis- 
sion’s order. 

The agreement between the city and the telephone com- 
pany was made about May, 1904. By its terms the city ex- 
tended to the company the privilege of placing one telephone 
in each of eleven of the city’s departments and one in its 
library building, and promised to maintain the same so as 
to afford telephone communication between the company’s 
patrons and the public officers. The facilities for telephonic 
communication thus established were to continue so long as 
the company kept an exchange in the city. Both sides con- 
tinued to perform the contract until stopped by the order 
of the Railroad Commission. Then the company discontinued 
its service in the city buildings and the city sued for an 
injunction, making the commission as well as the company 
party to the action. 

The court, in sustaining the agreement, found that it was 
of substantial benefit to the company and that its discontinu- 
ance would be an injury to the city. The contract was made 
before the passage of the legislation prohibiting discriminatory 
rates, and hence, said the court, such legislation did not cut 
any figure in the case. On this point the state law reads as 
follows: 

“The furnishing by any public utility of any product or 
service at the rates and upon the terms and conditions pro- 
vided for in any existing contract executed prior to April 1, 
1907, shall not constitute a discrimination within the meaning 
specified.” 

The court also decided that, as the contract did not con- 
template any pecuniary liability on the city, the fact that the 
charter provisions governing the manner of making contracts 
were not followed was immaterial. The time for the exist- 
ence of the contract was held not uncertain; neither was the 
contract considered against public policy. 

City of Superior vs. Douglas County Telephone Company, 
122 Northwestern, 1023. 


* 





Improper Evidence in Condemnation Case. 

The Supreme Court of North Dakota, on December 15th 
last, reversed the decision of the District Court of Grand 
Forks County in the condemnation proceedings of the 
Tri-State Telephone Company, brought by it to secure a 
piece of highway for telephone purposes. 

In 1905, the Tri-State company extended its pole line 
west from the city of Grand Forks to Larimore and more 
distant points and in the progress of the work found it 
necessary to pass the farm of M. A. Cosgriff and four of 
his neighbors between Emerado and Arvilla. A permit 
was obtained from the township board of supervisors and 
the company proceeded to do the work, but Mr. Cosgriff 
and his neighbors began an action to enjoin the construction 
of the line, which did not touch their land, but which passed 
entirely along the highway and about four feet outside of 
the property line. After going to the Supreme Court, a 
permanent injunction was granted, sustaining the conten- 
tion of Mr. Cosgriff. In the meantime the line had been 
fully completed and when the decision was handed down 
the company immediately began condemnation proceedings 
and Cosgriff and his neighbors answered, claiming damages 
ranging from $500 to $1,000 per quarter section for the 
right to set the poles in the highway, four feet outside of 
the property line and about forty feet apart. The jury 
rendered a verdict for $65 per half mile for the right-of- 
way in the road, but at this value such right-of-way was 
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prohibitive of construction of the line, and the appeal which 
has just been decided was taken to the Supreme Court. 

In deciding the case, the Supreme Court held that it 
was improper to admit evidence that the owner had been 
accustomed for a number of years to use for agricultural 
purposes a portion of the highway between the traveled 
strip on its median lines and his property line; that in 
his use of such strip, he was a trespasser. The court also 
held that a grove of trees growing on the adjoining land 
is part of the real estate and should be valued as such, 
but that the court should not have allowed the jury to con- 
sider such damage to the grove as would result in the 
future, because the damage at the time of the proceedings 
was what the land owner was entitled to. Tri-State Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. vs. M. A. Cosgriff, Supreme 
Court of North Dakota, Northwestern Reporter. 


A Ruling Against Party Lines. 

In the District Court at Independence, Kansas, Judge Flan- 
nelly, deciding the case of Hannah Barrett against the Home 
Telephone Company and the Kansas City Long Distance Tele 
phone Company, ordered the Home company forthwith to re- 
place the plaintiff's telephone and to provide her with single 
line service at the franchise rate of $1 per month. The court 
also adjudged her entitled to damages for the company’s ac- 
tion in arbitrarily moving her telephone. The company suc- 
ceeded to the franchise granted in 1896 to Peckman & Perkins, 
who had never used party lines. The Home company at once 
availed itself of this means of saving noney and is said to 





have over four hundred customers on such lines 





Cities Join to Appeal Case. 

The city attorney of Los Angeles, California, has been 
authorized by the city council to join with Pasadena in 
carrying the case of the city of Pomona against the Sunset 
Telephone Company to the Supreme Court. Pomona, Los 
Angeles and Pasadena took the case to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals where decision adverse to Pomona was rendered. 
The latter city wishes to quit the case. The other cities 
are interested because the suit involves the matter of 
franchises for all public corporations. The telephone com- 
pany contends that it has the right to erect its poles and 

:avate in the streets under the state law without obtain- 
ing a local franchise. 


Annual Meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Association. 





The first annual meeting of the Western Independent 
Telephone Association was held on January 13 and 14, at 
the Hotel Antler, Pittsburg, Pa. There were about 90 
delegates present, representing over 170,000 Independent 
telephones within a radius of 100 miles of Pittsburg. 

The meeting was a very enthusiastic one, and the re- 
ports from the various companies showed a most phe- 
nominal growth during the past year. 

The association was formed for the purpose of facili- 
tating the transaction of business between the Inde- 
pendent companies operating in adjacent territory. By 
discussions of common problems the members expect to 
profit by each other’s experience and be better able to 
cope with the questions constantly arising for settlement. 
The end in view is that the service may be improved and 
the patrons granted every favor consistent with conserva- 
tive business management. The meetings are held quar- 
terly, the present meeting being the annual meeting. 

Several companies sent representatives to ihis meeting 
for the first time, and a number of them signified their 
intention of becoming members at once. 

Mr. H. E. Bradley, of the Eastern Traffic Association 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was present and gave a very interest- 
ing talk on modes of settlement on interchanging toll busi- 
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ness. The Eastern Traffic Association now represents 69 
Independent telephone companies in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. A school was established by the association for 
the instruction of toll operators in the matter of standard- 
izing the handling of long-distance business. 

At closing session, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, E. D. Schade, of the 
Johnstown Telephone Company, Johnstown, Pa.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. S. Paca, of the Petroleum Telephone Company, 
Oil City, Pa.; second vice-president, J. Walter Barnes, of 
the Consolidated Telephone Company, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
secretary and treasurer, H. E. Webb, of the Pittsburgh & 
Allegheny Telephone Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Executive Coccittee, 
T. J. Shufflin, Peoples Telephone Co., Butler, Pa.; J. N. 
Scott, Greene County Telephone Company, Khedive, Pa.; 
Dr. J. A. Haven, Summerville Telephone Company, Brook- 
ville, Pa. 

The next meeting of the association is to be held in three 
months at Butler, Pa. 





Plan Outlined for Funding the Rochester Telephone 
Company. 

The Rochester Telephone Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
controlling interest in which was recently acquired by the 
Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company, has sent 
out to all its stockholders a circular letter explaining plans 
of the sale and means whereby the local company may 
be funded by present stockholders, 

The contract with the Continental company provides for 
the purchase of 3,000 shares of the unissued stock of the 
Rochester company by the Continental company for $300,- 
000, provided that company can, at the same time, acquire 
1,000 shares of the now outstanding stock at $30 per share. 
The present stock issue is 4,894 shares of the par value 
of $489,400. The sale of 3,000 shares of the unissued stock 
will make the total issue 7,894 shares. The acquisition 
by the Continental company of 3,000 shares of the un- 
issued, and 1,000 shares of the issued stock, will give it 
4,000 shares, or a bare control. 

Provision is made whereby present stockholders may 
subscribe for shares at $100 per share, to the amount of 
three-fifths of their present holdings. 

As far as practicable stockholders may participate in mak- 
ing up the 1,000 shares the Continental company proposes 
to purchase. 

The original contract with the Continental company is 
on file at the office of the Rochester Telephone Company. 
Stockholders are at liberty to inspect and examine it, and 
will be given, upon application, any and all information 
not therein stated, which either the officers or directors 
possess, 





Kansas Cities Cannot Bar a Telephone Company. 


A city in Kansas has no right to prevent a telephone com- 
pany from building and maintaining lines within the city pro- 
vided the ordinances of the city regulating the use of streets 
and alleys and reasonable regulations are obeyed by the tele- 
phone company. Such is the decision of the Kansas Supreme 
Court in the suit of the New Hope Telephone Company against 
the city of Concordia. 

The company wanted to build a line in the city, but the city 
council refused to permit it. The company built its line any- 
way and the city officers cut down the poles. The Supreme 
Court holds that the state has the only right to prohibit the 
exercise of franchise rights in cities, and all that a city coun- 
cil can do is to prescribe regulations for the construction and 
maintenance of the line, but it must not interfere or prevent 
the building of the telephone system once its charter has been 
granted. 


Letters on Practical Subjects 


Storm Carries Lines Across a Road. 

From Canadaigua, New York, comes a description of an 
unusual case of storm damage, in which poles were not only 
broken, but thrown bodily across the highway into a field. Con- 
firming the main facts of a newspaper report which prompted 
an inquiry from TELEPHONY, Manager W. J. Kibbe, of the In- 
terlake Telephone Co., writes: 

“The clipping telling about poles jumping the road in the 
sleet and wind storm of Dec. 13th, was essentially correct, ex- 
cept that the distance was less than 100 feet. The diagram 
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Poles Broke and Jumped from Numbered Locations to Opposite 
Side of Road Under Stress of Sleet and Wind. 


shows a 25-foot line carrying two ten-pin arms, and twenty No. 
12 iron wires. At the curve, poles Nos. 1 and 2 were anchor 
guyed with %-in. messenger. Poles Nos. 3 to 8 broken first, 
from the weight of sleet and force of the southeast wind, and 
this put an extraordinary strain on Nos. 1 and 2. Under the 
added stress of an extra heavy gust of wind, supposedly, the 
guyes parted and the poles jumped the road into the field 
relatively as shown. The road is three rods wide, and the dis- 
tances to tops of poles in the field from original locations must 
be 50 to 70 feet. 
“Tt was peculiar indeed.” 


— 
> 





Expense of a Subscriber’s Carelessness. 
One of 


common battery lines showed a 15-volt 
ground on one side. Our troubleman could call central, 
but the bell would not ring. Instrument and ground wire 
seemed to be in good condition, so, thinking the fault 
must be on the line he drove to the nearest point where 
the line could be opened, put on his hooks and belt and 
taking a hand-test set went up the pole. 

On this particular day the thermometer pretty 
close to zero, and a blowing, and of 
course the test pole stood on the open prairie. Well, your 
troublemen know what it is to line and make a 
test with your own wire chief under such conditions; but 
it was done, and showed the trouble to be farther out. 
The man went back about three-quarters of a mile, where 
there was a short spud, climbed the pole and cut the spur 
off. This made the line clear. Then he drove down to the 
house again. 

For a lightning arrester we use porcelain 
block, one-half ampere fuse and carbon block type. The 
arrester had been placed on the porch, and as the sub- 
scriber was crowded for room he had strung a wire clothes 
line from a nail to the corner post of the porch. Our 
ground wire runs down this post, and the clothes line was 
tied around post, wire and all. The insulation not being 
very good this naturally grounded the clothes line. But 
as the nail was inches from the arrester it would 
not have given any trouble. However, the subscriber had 
an old worn-out tin milk strainer, of no use, but he must 
hang it up carefully on this nail. In so doing the boftom 
of the tin touched one end of the fuses, giving a direct 
circuit on one side of the line. 

The trouble cost the company half a day’s time for man 
and horse, besides the man was almost frozen after mak- 
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ing these tests to locate the trouble. The state of mind 
he was in I’ll leave to other troublemen to imagine. 
Indiana. Troubleman. 





Remodeling Old Telephones; Denatured Alcohol as a 
Cleaner. 

The following experience may be of value to some telephone 
men who are trying to give their subscribers satisfaction 
and yet not expend all the income of their exchange. 

We have a great many old style wall type telephones, which 
were installed a number of years ago and as they are taken 
out we found great difficulty in re-installing them for new 
subscribers, on account of their size, as well as the dirty con- 
dition of the woodwork and nickel plating. 

Nearly all of these instruments have the switch hook, and 
some of them the induction coils, mounted in the generator 
box, and the receiver fastened to binding posts on the lower 
left hand side of the generator box. We remodeled the sets 
by mounting a small adjustable arm on the face of the gener- 
ator box and wiring the battery connections to binding posts 
on the lower right hand corner of the generator box and 
installing the batteries at some convenient out-of-the-way place 
We have a neat, compact, instrument at little expense. 

We had considerable trouble in cleaning the woodwork so 
as to present a “new” appearance, until we accidentally tried 
denatured alcohol. This removes every particle of dirt from 
both woodwork and nickel plating. 

We also use denatured alcohol to 
that leaves the shop, whether rebuilt or 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” even in the telephone busi- 
Worthington Telephone Co., 

Per F. R. Duxbury. 
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Worthington, Minn. 





Easy Way to Replace Cross-Arm on a Double-Armed Turn. 

Some difficulty is often encountered in replacing cross-arms 
on a turn where double arms are used. The accompanying 
sketch shows our method of eliminating a great deal of the 
trouble. First, instead of using common bolts, double threaded 
cross-arming bolts are used. The bolts are fastened to the 
pole on each side by countersunk nuts, as at a. This leaves 
the gain free so the cross-arm may be put on. The cross- 






































Using Double Threaded Arming Bolt, with Inner Nut Counter- 
sunk in Gain, Facilitates Repairs. 


arms are then put on, being braced at each end with double 
arming bolts. 

In replacing a defective arm, no work need to be done on 
the good cross-arm, as it is securely held in place by the 
double-threaded bolt. This results in a great saving in time 
from the good cross arm. 
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On a corner pole the ends of the wire may be fastened to 
the good arm while replacing the other, thus giving uninter- 
rupted service. 

The advantages derived from this method will amply repay 
for the time it takes to countersink the nuts into the pole. 

Gratis, Okla. L. W. Ridenour. 





Who Made These Blue Ribbon Batteries? 

I saw in a recent number of TELEPHONY a notice of a 
pair of batteries having been used for about three years. 
We have one telephone on our lines that has been in use 
four years and three months, with the original dry bat- 
teries still in use and doing good work. I will not give 
the name of the maker, but will say that the manufacturer 
advertises in TELEPHONY, and we would be pleased to name 
the firm if called on. Now, gentlemen manufacturers, 
which of you will plead guilty to making instruments and 
batteries with such a record? 

A. H. Alexander, Manager, 


Knob Lick, Ky. Mutual Telephone Co. 





Another Cause of Cross-Talk and Cross-Ringing. 


From careful reading of the answer to the query con- 
cerning the clearing up of cross-talk and cross-ringing in 
January 8 TELEPHONY, I do not believe that you had the 
proper solution of the trouble at all. 

We had this same trouble on a small branch magneto 
board several years ago, viz., ringing out from the switch- 
board. We rang the drops on all the lines, but in ringing 
in, they came in each on its own drop. We found the 
trouble to lie in the insufficiency of the ground wire, which 
in this instance was carried down along the side of a cellar 
wall. We took this wire away from the cellar wall and 
grounded it thoroughly, and making it sufficiently heavy 
cleared up the trouble. 

M. L. Golladay, Sec’y and Gen’l Megr., 
Holden, Mo. Home Telephone Co. 


Editor’s Note.—If Mr. Golladay’s solution is right, and not the 
original answer, why does the trouble only come in during a 
foggy day? Let’s have a round-up of experiences along this line! 
Send in yours, everybody! 





A Solidly Built Montana Plant. 

One of the moderate sized companies which has carried on 
its development, on sound lines, is the Moore Telephone Com- 
pany, of Glasgow, Montana. It owns an attractive little build- 
ing of solid stone, in which are its headquarters at Glasgow. 
This exchange is well located near the centre of the city, so 
that the expense for line construction in all directions is a 
minimum. As the city of Glasgow is thoroughly cabled, the 
company is able to give good service at a minimum expense. 
The switchboard, of 500 line capacity, has 200 lines equipped. 

Smaller exchanges are located in neighboring towns, the 
‘argest of the outlying offices, at Malta, being equipped with a 
100 drop board. The company’s long-distance system covers 
a stretch of 105 miles, from Nashua to Dodson, being fed by 
exchanges in the intermediate towns. A rural line system in 
the neighborhood of Glasgow is making good progress, and the 
development is especially sound, as most of the ranchers who 
subscribe for the service are also becoming stockholders in the 
company. 

One of the interesting features of the service given by this 
company last summer was the barbed wire line used by the 
United States Reclamation Service, which is a very extensive 
user of the company’s lines between Dodson and Malta. In 
the construction work along that line the Reclamation service 
found it necessary to have telephone service to a point to 
which no service had been extended, and as it was probable 
that the use would only be temporary, the barbed wire was 
utilized in a metallic circuit, and a telephone, installed at 
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the point desired, as shown in the illustration herewith. Con- 
versation from this line was held over a distance of 80 miles, 
and gave good satisfaction. Should the Reclamation Service 
decide to put in a permanent camp in this locality, standard 
construction would replace the fence line, but there was no 
need of going to the expense for a temporary service. 

The company is not content with its present development, 
but is progressive and is planning to build up new territory. 
A new toll line from Nashua to Culbertson, Montana, is one 

















Installing Temporary Station to Be Used by Reclamation Service 
in Montana. 


of these projects. The company has received a contract from 
the United States Reclamation Service for furnishing tele- 
phone service over the Fort Peck Reservation. 

The financing arrangements seem to be thoroughly sound, 
only common stock being issued and sold at par, $10 per share. 
This plan enables local investors to participate fully in profits, 
and the low price of stock insures a wide distribution which 
will be a material factor in maintaining the strength of the 
company’s position. The officers of the company are: L. W. 
Gibson, president; R. J. Moore, vice-president and general 
manager, and C. O. Moore, secretary and treasurer. 





Large Annual Savings by Preserving Timber. 


In circular 117, entitled “The Forests of the United States— 
Their Use,” the United States Forest Service devotes consider- 
able space to a discussion of the savings which may be effected 
by the preservative treatment of timber. It is stated that “Of 
all the wood in every form now in use in the United States, 
decay, fire, insects, and salt-water borers destroy not less than 
the equivalent of 8,000,000,000 board feet each year. Of these, 
decay is far the most destructive. It is also the easiest to re- 
tard. The preservative treatment of timber will lengthen by 
ten to twenty years the life of woods now commonly used for 
posts, poles, ties, mine timbers, bridge timbers, and for much 
other construction work. It will also make profitable the use 
of many woods which, untreated, decay so quickly that they 
have little or no value. If preservative treatment makes the 
life of timber in use twice or three times that of untreated tim- 
br, only one-half or one-third as much timber is consumed by 
that use. Nor does this take into account that large saving 
in the labor of replacing decayed timber.” 

It is estimated that if all poles used for supporting wires of 
all kinds were treated, the annual saving would run up to more 
than $2,000,000. 








British Telephone News 


Demonstration of New Wireless Telephone in London—Telephone Statistics from Manchester—British Money 
for Cuban Telephones—Time by Telephone—How British Telephone Employes Are Organized—Lord 
Charles Beresford on Telephone Workers’ Rights—Telephone in South Africa and Australia 


By Abercrombie 


A demonstration of a new invention called the aero- 
phone was given at the Morton Hotel, Russell Square, 
London, late in November, It is a wireless telephone ap- 
paratus for which the inventor, Mr. H. Grindell-Matthews, 
makes sweeping claims but without substantiation, as yet. 
In appearance the aero-phone consists of an electrical ma- 
chine, driven by a battery of 8-10 volts, and a large shallow 
drum, which may be described as the receiver. A similar 
machine and a similar drum make up the complementary 
part of the apparatus. One half was placed in a room of 
the hotel and the other half in another room some dis- 
tance away, and messages were clearly and distinctly con- 
veyed from one place to the other without wires or any 
means of material contact. The invention does not seem 
to be giving as good results as other devices for this pur- 
pose which are not well known to electricians. 

A most interesting address on telephones was delivered 
on Nov. 16 before the Manchester section of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers. In referring to the growth 
in the employment of the telephone, the author, Mr. L. E. 
Wilson, said that 21 years ago there were 1,400 sub- 
scribers in Manchester and about 5,000 in London. A 
night service was inaugurated in London about that time, 
but from 10 p. m. until 6 a. m. there were only 40 calls 
a week, and it was estimated that each one cost $2.50. At 
the present time about 18,600 calls were originated on the 
National Telephone Company’s system in London each 
night between 8 p. m. and 8 a. m., and the 103,287 ex- 
change stations at January 1 of this year originated 500,000 
calls per day. 

In Manchester the number of exchange stations had 
increased to 20,000, giving 138,000 calls per day. Man- 
chester possessed one of the first paper cable systems, and 
it was interesting to note that, whereas in the first installa- 
tion there were 153 pairs of wires in a 2%-inch cable, 800 
pairs were now used in the same diameter. 

The author proceeded to give an analysis of faults, which 
applied to a long period and to a large number of instru- 
ments. Much trouble could be traced to the practice of 
leaving at each terminal a spare length of wire in the form 
of a helix, which was easily broken. Batteries were often 
changed needlessly, and with regard to bells, intermittent 
faults in the coils were often due to acids used in the 
manufacture of the fibre bobbin end. The instrument cord 
was the weakest part of any system. The receiver was 
the first telephonic apparatus devised, and it left the hands 
of the inventor in an almost perfect condition; it offered 
very little scope for improvement. The telephone had yet 
to be properly developed for floor-to-floor messages, said 
Mr. Wilson. 

The cost of installing a private branch exchange might 
be anything from $5 to $40 per station. The cost of the 
operator was an important item, but the telephone saved 
the time of highly-paid officials. It was not unusual for 
the average number of calls per station to exceed ten a 
day; if an equipment of 50 instruments was considered this 
meant 500 calls, which, at the very low value of one cent 
each amounted to over $1,560 yearly. The actual cost of 
the installation would be slightly over $1,000, and the 
maintenance about $75 annually. 


From the report of the Montevideo Telephone Company 


one of the English companies transacting telephone busi- 
ness abroad, it is clear that while satisfactory progress 


has been made during the current year, working expenses 
have advanced at a rate which, to a large extent negatives 
the improvement. The receipts from subscriptions, sales, 
rentals, etc., amounted to $215,000. The working expenses 
at Montevideo increased to $108,500, London expenses and 
income charges rose as well, so that despite the increase 
in revenue the net profit was only increased by $2,500, the 
figure being actually $99,500. The dividend on the ordinary 
shares is unchanged at 6 per cent. Fifty-five thousand 
dollars is applied to depreciation the same as a year ago, 
and $15,000 carried forward. 

The report gives no reason for the increase in working 
expenses, but from a talk with the secretary, it may be 
assumed that increased wages, damages by storms, and 
the removal of lines necessitated by the introduction in 
Montevideo of electrical traction have been contributing 
factors. 


Fresh capital is being raised here for the Cuban Tele- 
phone Company. It takes the shape of $5,250,000 in 5 per 
cent first mortgage convertible gold bonds. The bonds are 
convertible at the option of the holder at their face value 
into the common stock of the company, at a price of $125 
per $100 shares after January 1. The yield of the investor 
will be about 5% per cent. The company states that it 
has obtained a valuable concession which includes a per- 
petual right to install and operate telephones in the city 
of Havana, and 94 of the principal cities and towns of 
Cuba. It is a revelation to the English to hear that there 
are as many as 94 “principal cities and towns in the island 
of Cuba?” 

The proceeds of this late issue will be utilized to take 
up the whole of the underlying bonds of the Havana Tele- 
phone Company and the whole of the bonds of the Havana 
Subway Company. The present system will be extended 
and fresh systems and long distance lines constructed. The 
compactness of the island of Cuba with its 2,000,000 of 
population and its freedom from storms are said to enable 
the telephone to be operated on economical and highly 
successful lines. 


Arrangements have been completed whereby a standard 
clock at the Hamburg Observatory, Bergedorf, is con- 
nected to the long-distance telephone system. A sounder 
automatically emits a siren-like note from the fifty-fifth 
and the sixtieth second of each minute—mid European 
time—and this goes automatically to all the receivers 
connected at that time with the special exchange number 
which has been allotted to the time signal. Thus Ham- 
burg and its neighborhood and other towns of East Ger- 
many are supplied with a ready means of ascertaining the 
standard time. 


A certain number of the telephone operators in the 
United Kingdom are organized on Trade Union lines in 
the Amalgamated Society of Telephone Employes which 
was established in 1905. It has 22 local branches and a 
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very fluctuating membership which is at the present time 
about 2,300. It has been as high as 3,500. 

In the male section there are four classes of contribu- 
tions. The highest, 12 cents weekly, entitles the member 
to all the benefits of the Society including, during illness, 
the payment of $2.50 per week for eight weeks and $1.25 
for four weeks and of $50 death insurance. Six cents a 
week contribution does not entitle the member to receive 
sickness or death benefit. 

Women operators are admitted on payment of an en- 
trance fee of 12 cents and weekly dues of 6 cents for which 
they are entitled to all the benefits of the society including 
free legal advice and weekly payments when ill for 10 
weeks in any one year, namely $1.85 for the first four 
weeks and $1.25 for the following six weeks. In the event 
of the members claiming within six months of their ad- 
mission only half benefits are paid. For three cents weekly 
girl members are admitted but are not paid sickness benefit. 

The general objects of the society are of the usual wide- 
spread kind and are given as follows: 

To improve the working conditions of telephone em- 
ployes and to watch their interests. 

To regulate the relations between employer and em- 
ployed. 

To secure fair payment for services rendered. 

To give legal aid to members. 

To provide a weekly allowance for members during ill- 
ness, and a sum at death. 

To financially support members who may be involved in 
a dispute (with the sanction of the society). 

To bring telephone employes in touch with each other 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 

The society also is watching the interests of telephone 
employes in the forthcoming transfer of the National 
Telephone Company’s undertaking to the state irrespective 
of the grade or class to which the member belongs. 


Mention of this reminds me that Lord Charles Beresford, 
usually regarded here as the mouthpiece of the Royal 
Navy, has also of late been interesting himself in telephone 
workers’ matters. In a speech delivered on November 23 
he spoke as follows: “The postoffice was to take over the 
business of the National Telephone Company in 1911. By 
that time the company will have paid the government some 
$20,000,000 in royalties, but the employes of the National 
Telephone Company, whether or not they are transferred 
to the service of the state, will not be allowed to count 
more than two years of their past services for pension. In 
the case of the telegraph companies purchased by the state 
in 1868 the employes were allowed to count the whole of 
their past services for pension. In the case of the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company, purchased by the state in 
1897, the employes were allowed to count their past ser- 
vices for pension in the civil service. The postmaster 
general now declines to recognize those cases as prece- 
dents, thereby seeking to deprive the employes of the 
benefit of their contributions towards the pension fund, 
and to reap the benefit of their past services for nothing. 
In the cases of the transfer of private rights to the state 
by the London water companies and the dock companies, 
the employes were allowed to count their past services for 
pension. Why are the 18,000 National Employes to be 
deprived of their rights?” 

The Imperial Trade Correspondent at Durban states that 
further extensions and improvements of the Transvaal tele- 
phone and telegraph services are in hand. Every town not 
yet linked up with the telephone system is to be brought 
into it, and the main trunk lines are to be carried to 


every point where the railway lines cross the border, with 
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a view of preparing the way for the ultimate extension 
to the coastal ports and Buluwayo. 

It is regarded as certain that the Union government will 
find telephonic communication between Capetown and 
Pretoria absolutely essential under the proposed arrange- 
ment by which Parliament will meet at a place so far 
removed from the administrative center. The scheme con- 
templates connections with farm houses, and the establish- 
ment of public stations at convenient centers in rural dis- 
tricts. It is estimated that the coast extensions definitely 
undertaken will cost $1,250,000. 


A. E. Madison Retires to Recover Health. 

The many friends of Mr. A. E. Madison, general manager 
of the Home Telephone Company of Santa Barbara, California, 
will be sorry to hear of his illness which has caused him to 
resign from his position and from telephone work in general 
to take a much needed vacation and rest. Mr. Madison was 
among the first who became interested in Independent tele- 
phony on the Pacific Coast, and has worked diligently for the 




















Mr. A. E. Madison, 


He was connected with the Empire 
Construction Company at the time this company built many 
of the earlier systems of California, and since the organiza- 
tion of the Home company of Santa Barbara, six years ago, 
has had charge of its business. His ability and industry are 
warmly commended by the officers of the company. 

Mr. Madison is now in a sanatorium in Los Angeles, where 
it is expected he will recover rapidly, and his return to the 
work in the telephone field is hoped for within a year. The 
good wishes of his many friends in the telephone field ga 
with him. 


cause since its advent. 


Bell to Raise Rates. 

A proposition made by the Pioneer Telephone Company to 
the Tulsa (Oklahoma) city commission to rescind the franchise 
under which that company is operating and to substitute in its 
stead a franchise which will allow a material increase in tele- 
phone charges with the privilege of still further increases if 
deemed necessary by the telephone company, has met with great 
opposition throughout the city, particularly among subscribers 
for telephones. Tulsa now enjoys the cheapest telephone rates 
of any city in Oklahoma because the franchise of the Pioneer 
Telephone Company prescribes that business telephones shall 
not cost over $2.50 a month and residence telephones $1.50 a 
month. The rates in Oklahoma City are double the Tulsa rates. 

It will be at least three months before the proposed fran- 
chise will be put up to a vote of the people. 











The Nebraska Convention 


This week was held the annual meetings of the Iowa and 
Nebraska Independent Telephone Associations at Omaha and 
Council Bluffs. 

The Nebraska convention 
Hotel, Omaha. 

Most of the day was spent in listening to the reports of 
committees and the adoption of resolutions. Committees were 
also appointed to report on the election of officers, the adop- 
tion of amendments and other things of interest to the conven- 
tion. 

One of the things done was to adopt a uniform rate to con- 
form with those existing in surrounding states. The old rates 
had been in use since the days when 100 miles was a long dis- 
tance to talk. Now the Independent connections are possible 
as far as St. Louis. Mo. 

The report of the secretary of the association showed that 
the Independent clearing house had made an increase during 
the past vear of 55 per cent in the volume of business done. 
There are fifty-eight different companies in the clearing house 
association. 

R. F. Mattison of Lincoln made the report of the secretary 
and treasurer. Other reports were made by G. K. Gann of 
Lincoln on rate books, L. E. Hurtz of Lincoln on standard 
accounting, and James H. Jensen of Blair on the cost of oper- 
ating a mutual system, 

Mr. Jensen’s report showed that mutual operation costs about 
the same as for co-operation on a stock basis. He declared that 
there was nothing saved by mutual operation. 


opened Tuesday at the Rome 


President Garlow opened the meeting Wednesday morning 
by introducing Mayor Dahlman, and the prominent guests 
from other states, and representatives of the national associa- 
tion. Mr. Dahlman made a genial address of welcome, to 
which Col. C. J. Bills, of Lincoln, made a stirring response. 
Col. Bills referred to the magnitude of the Independent inter- 
ests, and made a special appeal for a spirited defense of Inde- 
pendent principles, even though it may involve a temporary 
sacrifice. 

He spoke of the concentration of capital in Wall street, much 
of which represents profits gained in the West, and said that 
the time has come when the West should employ its money 
in the development of its own interests, among which telephone 
service holds such a prominent place. 

The annual address of President Garlow contained valuable 
suggestions for the development of association work. 

The feature of the morning session was the address by 
Theodore Gary, of Macon, Mo. 

Mr. Gary discussed the fundamental proposition of the cor- 
rect mental attitude of telephone men toward their work. A 
telephone company performs a valuable service. Once man- 
aging officers and employes grasp this idea so firmly as to 
make it a guiding principle in their work, there is no chance 
for failure. As a public service corporation a telephone com- 
pany assumes a duty—the supplying of service. And inasmuch 
as this service is valuable to the public the company, which 
best fulfills its duty, is the one which furnishes the best service 
at the lowest price. 

Management based on this idea is fundamentally strong. But 
the policy must be carried out by well trained telephone men. 
A board of directors should hire a telephone man who knows 
his business, then follow his advice. 

If the business is run right—proper charges made for depre- 
ciation and reserves set aside—a company can get money for 
extensions and a fair price for its service. 

“Don’t show 20 per cent profit,” said Mr. Gary. “If you do 
this, without taking out your reserves, it simply means that 


you are keeping your books wrong. And then people will be 
after you to reduce your rates, and put you in a hole. Keep 
your books right. If they show a deficit when you first try it, 
don’t be afraid. The public will let you raise your rates. I’ve 
done it. I’m not staying in the telephone business by the aid 
of any rich relatives. We made my properties pay by raising 
rates when they needed raising.” 
BUILDING CREDIT. 


“Now we can get money easier than ever before,’ continued 
Mr. Gary, “all we have to do is to build our credit, in almost 
as simple a way as a man gets credit at a grocer’s. We have 
to show that we can pay our debts—earn expenses plus a fair 
profit; that we are honest and thrifty. 

“Don’t try to get money too cheap. The Bell company pays 
8 per cent—the Independents can’t hope to get money at 5 per 
cent for new enterprises. They mustn’t expect their bonds 
to sell on the same basis as Governments. Don’t think you’re 
being held up and hurt when you have to pay more than 5 
per cent.” 

Mr. Gary closed with the significant remark, apropos of Bell 
connections, that it is a poor business proposition to play the 
other fellow’s game. 

Wednesday afternoon papers were read as follows: “Serv- 
ice,” by L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln, Neb.; “Iowa,” F. J. Day, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; an address by Burford Adams, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
“Toll Operating,” Miss Nan C. O’Connor. P. C. Holdoegel 
and C. J. Mvers of Kansas City, also addressed the convention. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, C. J. 
Garlow, Columbus; vice-president, G. E. Coddington; secretary- 
treasurer, R. E. Mattison. Executive committee: C. J. Gar- 
low, F. H. Woods, E. H. Towle, C. C. Deering, W. J. Stadle- 
man, W. E, Bell and C. W. Bartlett. 

A full report of both the Iowa and Nebraska conventions 
will be published in next week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 





THE BANQUET. ’ 

The banquet was held Wednesday evening at the Grand 
Hotel, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and was attended by 300 enthu- 
siastic and loyal Independent men. The toastmaster was Judge 
B. S. Baker, of Omaha. Theodore Gary told of the good work 
at St. Joseph, Mo., and of the strong elements for prosperity 
in the general situation. A letter from H. D. Critchfield, of 
Chicago, was read and heartily applauded. 

Fraak H. Woods, of Lincoln, delivered a rousing address 
which showed deep study and the ability of the president of 
the National Independent Telephone Association. He quoted 
Clifford Arrick’s market letter, the Bell sheet, to show how 
Bell stock in the West has depreciated and how badly the 
Bell company uses partners. The Union Pacific was cited as 
an example of the success resulting from good plant and best 
service. This should be the keynote of Independent effort, as 
the people will pay just rates for best service. 

Hon. Ralph Clark, of Stella, urged co-operation and atten- 
tion in getting higher rates. 

P. C. Holdoegel, president of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association, aroused the house by his enthusiastic ad- 
dress. He stated that the Independents are still strong in 
Iowa having three telephones to every one the Bell owns. He 
said, in referring to Iowa Independence, “This spirit in the last 
sixty days is strengthened beyond the hopes of the most san- 
guine.” 

Senator G. C. Saunders, of Council Bluffs, was heartily ap- 
plauded when he said that the time had come when telephones 
should be regulated. The Independents must now study how 
to co-operate to secure legislation fair to both sides. 

J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago, of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., spoke on the subject, “In Unity is Strength,” and 
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Hon. C. L. Richards also made a short address. The last 
speaker was Manford Savage of Champaign, IIl., who delivered 
a stirring address. He spoke of the loyalty shown at the con- 
vention being in line with the general sentiment all over the 
United States, and his address was a fitting climax to the ban- 
quet. The event sets at rest all doubts as to whether lowa 
will be loyal and progressive to the Independent telephone 
movement. 





Monopoly Management Expensive in Cedar Rapids. 

Another monopolistic mistake of big proportions has caused 
a howl against the Bell telephone company in Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., and already the people there are talking of a new system, 
which will be able to correctly judge the city’s needs. The Cedar 
Rapids Gazette is in the thick of the fight. 

The trouble started with an attempt to “raise the grade of 
service” 
selective, with the object of driving people over to a higher 
The matter is concisely set forth 
in a contribution to the Gazette as follows: 


by substituting a semi-selective service for four-party 
priced two-party service. 


“When our Cedar Rapids & Marion Telephone Company 
was taken over by the Bell company to combine the two ex- 
changes into one it naturally put the Bell to the expense of 
running all wires into one exchange. Now it is a notorious 
fact that when a public service corporation (one which oper- 
ates under a franchise granted by the people) is put to any 
additional expense for consolidation when the consolidation 
creates a monopoly, they make the people who are using their 
commodity pay the cost of these improvements by advancing 
their rates. Public opinion plays a great part in their method 
of advancing rates. In some instances where public opinion is 
dormant they just raise the rates and go ahead. In other 
places where public opinion is more pronounced, they resort 
to various methods of bringing the advance in rates about. 
The formula, however, is the same in its various methods, tem- 
pered to the degrees of public opinion. 


“The formula used in Cedar Rapids is simple enough. In 
the first place the Bell company wants the Cedar Rapids & 
Marion Telephone Company. 
money. 


The object is to make more 
By combining the two they get more phones and elim- 
inate competition. Where competition is eliminated they can 
advance rates and one must either pay the advance or have no 
service. The first step in the formula is to create an im- 
pression in the minds of the public that it is better to have 
the telephones all operate under one exchange than to have 
two separate exchanges. It appeals to 90 per cent of the 
patrons of telephones that such a condition is preferable. The 
impression is made that the consolidation is for the benefit 
of the public at large, that no rates are to be advanced and that 
service is to be improved. When that idea is firmly planted 
in the minds of patrons and general public the consolidaiton 
takes place. 

“The next step in the formula is to find some pretext for an 
advance of rates. In the case of Cedar Rapids the method was 
to change the party lines to what they termed a semi-selective 
system. The semi-selective system was designed for the pur- 
pose of bringing about an advance in rates. By changing a 
four-party line from one ring to the semi-selective system 
there has not been a person in Cedar Rapids using a Cedar 
Rapids & Marion telephone who has not been driven to dis- 
traction by the errors of the exchange. People have been 
called out of bed late at night and early in the morning to find 
out it was their neighbor on the party line that was wanted. 
Housewives have been called from their work times without 
number to find out a mistake has been made. Nurses have 
been called from the bedside of the sick to find ‘Black’ was 
wanted instead of ‘White.’ In fact, everyone using a local tele- 
phone has been annoyed beyond measure by this new. process. 

“When the public has been thoroughly annoyed and beg for 
some relief, the astounding proposition is made by the com- 
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pany that relief can be obtained by an advance of $3, $6 or $9 
per year added to the old price. In the first case 25 per cent, 
in the second 50 per cent, and in the third 75 per cent advance 
in rates to have the privilege of going back to one ring as it 
was before the consolidation. 

“Surely the limit of arrogance has been reached when any 
concern with a commodity for sale can advance their prices 
such astounding percentages merely to restore a system of 
operation heretofore perfectly satisfactory. The pretext for 
this gracious act of restoration with the enormous advance 
is that the company has been put to a great expense in order 
to consolidate the exchanges and that therefor they are entitled 
to a slight advance in rates in order to meet it. Here ts a 
startling proposition. 

“When two companies operating under separate franchises 
and doing a business which is paying them large dividends 
upon their investment uniting under one head, thereby reducing 
the expenses by having only one exchange instead of two and 
increasing their business by over 100 per cent, levying a tribute 
upon the people of Cedar Rapids of an average of 50 per cent 
to pay the expenses of a consolidation that reduces the com- 
pany’s expenses and results in a material increase of revenue 


and profits to themselves. Imagine two hardware merchants 
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Cartoon in a Cedar Rapids Paper Published When the Monopoly 
Put on the Screws. 


combining their stock of goods under one firm, advancing 
their prices 50 per cent to pay the cost of the consolidation. 
Their finish is plain to be seen. But in the case of the tele- 
phone companies they, through their political affiliations, have 
seen to it that competition has been completely removed before 
putting on the screws. 

“Tt is humiliating to think that'a board of directors can sit 
in New York City and perpetrate an outrage upon the citizens 
of Cedar Rapids in such a manner. Probably no one of this 
board of directors ever saw Cedar Rapids, but the local state 
and city managers have to carry out these demands no matter 
how distasteful it must be to them personally.” 

Of course J. H. Shoemaker in his new role of monopoly 
agent has had his hands full. The Gazette pays his argumen- 
tative powers a merited compliment thus: 

“Shoemaker could pretty nearly make a man believe that the 
hard and stiff red-topped boots he wore in winter as a kid 
were the easiest things he ever had on his feet, which is 
about parallel to springing that ‘semi-selective’ system on the 
enlightened telephone patrons of Cedar Rapids.” 








Practical Questions and Answers 





telephony. 


Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. No charge is made for this service, and 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 











Overloaded Rural Line. 


We have a metallic telephone line 6% miles long with 25 1,600 
ohm ringers, as shown in diagram, with two central offices. As 
the subscribers will not allow us to cut the line and make it into 
two lines, what would you suggest? Would equipping the line 
with condensers in the receiver circuit benefit the ringing? 


The correct thing to do would be to cut your line, and run 
the heaviest loaded section into one exchange, leaving a smaller 
number on the trunk until you can afford to maintain this as a 
circuit for paid toll connections, without any bridged stations. 

Equipping each telephone with a condenser will certainly 
benefit ringing and talking conditions on your line if any of 
your subscribers are in the habit of listening to conversations 
carried on by others. 

The desires of certain subscribers this way, 
which in the state of Ohio is illegal, is the principal reason 
why, in most places, they refuse to allow lines to be cut. You 
cannot give a good grade of service on a line equipped with 
twenty-five telephones, but if troubles are reported more fre- 
quently than they should be it is more likely to be due to the 


to listen in 


subscribers than the fault of your system. 

We would suggest, under these circumstances, that every time 
a complaint is made you endeavor to impress upon the sub- 
scriber the fact that it is due to the line being overloaded, and 
see if you cannot gradually get eight or ten of them to agree 
to go on another line. You will find that you and they will 
rest easier when this is done. In the meantime when a com- 
plaint comes in tell them that this is the kind of service they 
are forcing you to give by not letting you run the business as 
your experience and that of other competent telephone men 
shows to be best. 


ie 





Branch Exchange Transmission Trouble. 


forwarding to you a diagram of our private branch ex- 
change. It is a common battery board, while our main exchange 
is Joeal battery. 

We have a trunk between the two boards. When we connect 
the two exchanges together on this trunk it is O. K., talks fine, 
and is nice and quiet to operators; but when we put the parties 
up to talk the line is noisy so they can scarcely hear. The two 
boards are only two miles apart. The trunking circuit tests 
clear. We have tried ringing through repeating coils in the line 
and in the cord circuit, with condensers cut in on the drop side, 
but this does not change or make it any better. 

The parties at the private branch can talk fine between them- 
selves, The voltage is 24. 


I am 


The trouble is likely to be in the line circuit of your sub- 
scribers. You do not state whether you have made sure that 
it exists for all P. B. X. local lines, or all cords, as you should 
have done. Test for it as follows: 

Have the operators get together on the trunk and notice that 
the line is quiet. Then plug the trunk into the line at the pri- 
vate branch exchange and notice if it makes the circuit noisy. 
If it does, get across the subscriber’s line at the cross connect- 
ing rack with a test set and notice the noise. Then open both 
sides of the line at that point and test both ways by getting 
across the subscriber’s line, then across the inside line, noticing 
the presence or absence of noise. If this opening of the cir- 
cuit at the main distributing frame clears the noise off the trunk, 
then you have a leak on the subscriber’s line. If the noise still 
remains, the trouble is in the office. Leaving the subscriber’s 
line open at the frame go back of the switchboard and open 
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the trunk circuit by disconnecting the ring and sleeve of the 
cord. If this clears the noise the trouble is between that point 
and the frame, so we must test the subscriber’s line apparatus. 
Disconnect the line relay from the line at x and y. If this 
clears it, you have trouble in the relay. 

It may be a ground on the core of the sleeve winding, or a 
short circuit of the same, or a short circuit of the ring wind- 
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ing. Either will unbalance the line and give noise which may 
not be noticed on local talk, but can not stand the more severe 
conditions imposed by the two mile exposed trunk line. These 
two windings of the line relay must have equal turns and equal 
resistance in order to be quiet. 

It may be that your trouble is in the main exchange, some 
ground or unbalanced condition occuring in the magneto end. 
Test for it the same as above. 





Phantom Circuits Again. 

Will you kindly inform me as to where I can procure’ the best 
possible information on phantom circuits? Is it profitable to 
phantom circuits of from five to ten miles in length? 

We suggest that you write to the leading manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, nearly all of whom are in a position to 
give you special information about phantom circuits, and some 
have booklets and other valuable information treating the sub- 
ject in a general way. 

Back numbers of TELEPHONY and the American Telephone 
Journal contain a good deal of useful information which you 
can find by consulting your index, if you have kept the jour- 
nals filed. 

If you have two similar circuits from five to ten miles in 
length you can, of course, very profitably phantom them, as 
you get practically three pair of wires at the cost of simply 
making special transpositions and installing a special repeating 
coil at each end of the line. It is very important to get a 
good coil, and you should be careful in your choice, 

Too Quick for “Humph.” 

Quick use of the telephone recently by a woman who “saw 
him crawl in through the window” caused the capture of an 
alleged professional burglar, Humph Harrison. A call was re- 
ceived at the West Chicago Avenue station that a burglar had 
gained entrance to a building, and in just a few minutes an 
officer was on hand. Humph remarked on being taken to the 
station, “I ain’t been here more than seven minutes, youse guys 
is getting too speedy for us.” 
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Decisions Affecting Foreign Corporations in Illinois. 

Our attention has been called by Mr. Frederic P. Vose, 
Marquette building, Chicago, to three important decisions handed 
down by the Appellate Court, First District of Illinois, on De- 
cember 23, 1909, affecting foreign corporations doing business 
in Illinois. 

The first was that of the Frank Simpson Fruit Company 
vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, hold- 
ing in effect that the mere commencement of an action in 
any one of the courts of Illinois is the exercise of corporate 
power in Illinois. A foreign corporation which is not qualified 
to do business in Illinois by complying with the terms of 
Chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes, entitled “An Act to regu- 
late the admission of foreign corporations for profit to do 
business in the State of Illinois,” subjects itself to the prohi- 
bition found in the act and is debarred from maintaining its 
suit in the Illinois courts. Such a corporation, lacking the 
right to institute a suit, when it does so in violation of this 
prohibitory statute, the tribunal, whose jurisdiction is thus 
invoked, is without power to grant relief or to take cognizance 
of such suit or to render the judgment sought. 

The second suit was that of the Erie & Michigan Railway & 
Navigation Company vs. The Central Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, which, in effect, held that a foreign corporation never 
authorized to transact business in Illinois and to sue and 
defend in its courts, cannot maintain a suit for relief from the 
consequence of a contract made in Illinois, which it had then 
no power to make and upon which it had not then the right 
to maintain any action, either at law or in equity, in the courts 
of Illinois; which means, that all contracts entered into in 
Illinois by a corporation organized in any other state are 
absolutely void and such a corporation cannot maintain a suit 
in Illinois to recover the contract price, unless such corporation 
has, prior to entering into the contract, obtained a license to 
do business in Illinois. 

To the same effect is the decision in the case of the United 
States Gypsum Company vs. The Central Railway Equipment 
Company, decided the same day, which held that where a 
corporation undertakes to guarantee the full performance of a 
contract entered into by an unlicensed foreign corporation in 
Illinois, exercising its corporate powers in Illinois in violation 
of this law, such guarantee is without effect and void, as in 
contravention of the public policy of the State of Illinois 
following the well-known decision of the United Lead Com- 
pany vs. Reedy Elevator Manufacturing Co., 222 IIl., 199-202. 


mae 


Nebraska Railway Commission Dodges Question of Com 
pelling Bell Company to Place Telephone in 
Office of Its Competitor. 

Some time ago the Nebraska Telephone Company had a tele- 
phone in the office of the Norfolk (Neb.) Long Distance 
Telephone Company. Upon learning that it was being used in 
connection with the Independent company’s business, as well 
as for personal messages of the subscribing officer, the Bell 
company removed this telephone, whereupon the Independent 
company requested the Railroad Commission to issue an order 
compelling its replacement. Messrs, Winnett and Cowgill of 
the commission have taken the position that the best place 
to settle the question is in the courts, and the commission has 
not handed down an opinion. Mr. Clark of the commission, 
however, in his discussion of the question says: 

“The cases cited and statutes interpreted hold that unless 
a specific statutory provision obtains to the contrary, tele- 
phone companies and telegraph companies using this serv- 
ice for the transmission of messages, etc., is a matter of such 
common knowledge that the commission can properly take 
judicial notice there. That the telegraph business is competitive 
with the telephone business, at least so far as its long distance 
is concerned, no one can deny, and defendant cannot be per- 
mitted to refuse to furnish one competitor a service which it 
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accords to another competitor, particularly when the facili- 
ties and service demanded are no more than the defendant 
furnishes to all of its patrons.” 





Kellogg Company Officially Announces Discontinuance of 
Merger Negotiations. 

In a letter signed by Mr. L. D. Kellogg, vice-president of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, it is stated that: 

“Reports have been published in the past few months regard- 
ing the proposed consolidation of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company with another corporation under the name of 
the Kellogg-Dean Electric Company. 

“Such consolidation has not materialized, and all steps in that 
direction have ceased. 

“The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company will continue 
in the future as it has in the past, devoting its energies to pur- 
suing its ideal of supplying the best possible telephone apparatus 
at the lowest prices at which such apparatus can be produced 
for sale.” 





South Bend Independent Company Issues Calendar to 
Boost Toll Business. 

The calendar sent out to its subscribers by the Home Tele- 
phone Company of South Bend, Ind., carries a lithograph of an 
attractive young lady using an Independent telephone. Almost 
any business man should be disposed to indorse Mr. Thorward’s 
evident good taste in matters artistic by giving the calendar a 
prominent place near his desk. If he does he will be reminded 
often of the desirability of using the Home long-distance serv- 
ice, as the borders of the calendar bear a list of principal 
points in Michigan and Indiana which are reached by the Inde- 
pendent lines connected to the South Bend exchange. 


Wants Independent Service. 

A news dispatch to the Tacoma (Washington) Ledger from 
Aberdeen says: 

“Members of the council have adopted a report of a special 
committee criticising the service of the Sunset (Bell) Telephone 
Company and passed a resolution welcoming an offer for a 
franchise from an Independent line. City Attorney Wade was 
authorized to prepare an ordinance compelling the Sunset com- 
pany to place all wires in the business district underground. 
This ordinance, if passed, would create litigation for the reason 
that the company has just been put to a large expense for 
placing new cables throughout the city. 


U. S. & Cuyahoga Companies Declare Regular 1 1-12 Pe 
Cent Dividend. : 
At the meetings of the directors of the United States and 
the Cuyahoga Telephone companies held this month at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the regular quarterly dividends of 1% per cent 
were declared. 








Toll Lines Under Construction in New York. 

From Greenwich, N. Y., to Cambridge, N. Y., a toll line has 
been completed but not opened, while from Whitehall to Platts- 
burgh the toll line is under construction, as is one from Troy 
to Plattsburgh, a distance of 140 miles. These lines are exten- 
sions of the Commercial Union Telephone Company of Troy. 








Butte, Montana, Uses Independent Telephones in Schools. 

The Montana Independent Telephone Company has _ been 
awarded contracts for telephones in all the schools of the 
Butte district. The contract is one of the most important 
ever written in the state. 





Physicial Connection to Come Before Ohio Legislature. 
Representative Billingslea of Butler county, Ohio, is getting 


ready to introduce a bill providing for physical connection of 
competing telephone systems, and rate regulation. 








Here and There 


Heavy Increase in Taxes on Michigan Telephone Property 
Under Ad Valorem Law. 

Comparisons made by state officers as to the amount of 
taxes paid by telephone and telegraph companies under the 
specific system of 3 per cent on gross receipts, and the amount 
it is prepared to assess them under the ad valorem system, 
show some heavy increases in the amounts certain of these 
corporations are asked to pay under the new law. The Citi- 
zens Telephone Company, of Grand Rapids, paid $18,023.39 
in specific taxes and at the valuation by the board it will pay 
$51,675. The Home Telephone Company of Michigan, with 
headquarters in Detroit, paid last year $1,276.55: its present 
valuation brings this up to $39,273. The Interstate Telephone 
Company paid $727.88 in specific and is now asked to pay $4.650. 


The assessed valuation of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies operating in Michigan is placed at $23,184,950. The 


telephone and telegraph lines valued at $10,000 and over are: 


Telephone Co., $50,000; Salem Telephone Co., $10,000; 
Telephone Co., $220,000: Swaverly Telephone 
Co., $25,000; Tecumseh Telephone Co., $15,000: Three Rivers 
Telephone Co., $85,000; Northeastern Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., $80,000; Oakland County Telephone Co., $20,000: Oceana 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., $10,100; Onaway Telephone Co., 
$20,000; Ostego County Telephone Co., $10,000; People’s Telephone 
Co., of Wayne, $10,000: Home Telephone Co., of Palo, $10,700; 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., $23,500: Homer Telephone Co., 
$18,000: Inter-County Telephone Co., $30,000; Interstate Long 
Distance Telephone Co., $225,000; Kibbie Telephone Co., $100,000; 
Livingston County Mutual Telephone Co., $30,000; Manistique 
Telephone Co., $23,000; Marquette County Telephone Co., $40,000; 
Milford Home Telephone Co., $10,000; Missaekee Telephone Co., 
$14,000; Monroe County Telephone Co., $16,000; Morenci Telephone 
Co., $17,500; Grand Ledge Telephone Co., $20,000; Home Telephone 
Co., Detroit, $1,900,000; Home Telephone Co., Grass Lake, $13,850; 
Cheyboygan Telephone Co., $14,000; Citizens’ Telephone Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, $52,000; Citizens Telephone Co., Grand Rapids, $2,- 
600,000; Citizens Telephone Co., Jackson, $160,000; Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., Marshall, $17,900; Citizens Telephone Co., Muskegon, 
$150,000; Eaton County Telephone Co., $20,000; Alpena Mutual 
Benefit Telephone Co., $30,000; Benzie County Telephone Co., 
$30,000; Blissfield Telephone Co., $18,000; Camden Rural Telephone 
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Co., $12,000: Cass County Home Telephone Co., $60,000; Central 
Michigan Telephone Co., $35,000; Traverse Bay Telephone Co., 


$16,700; Twin City Telephone Co., $70,000; Union Telephone Co., 
$575,000; United Home Telephone Co., $75,000; Valley Home Tele- 
phone Co., $450,000; Washtenaw Home Telephone Co., $90,000; 
Wayne County Telephone Co., $20,000. 

The assessment is subject to change, upon showing made by 
any company that assessment in its particular case is unjust. 
The companies have until February 15 to make a showing. The 
rate of taxation is $20.67 a thousand. 





Large Amount Subscribed to Fight Bell Interests. 

A dispatch from St. Louis, Mo., states that Max Koehler 
testified last that the Independent telephone 
companies of the country had subscribed $150,000 as a 
fund with which to fight the telephone “trust.” Koehler 
so testified before Commissioner J. H. Zumbalen in the 
office of Ben Schnuemacher, counsel for the Bell inter- 
ests, which have been made defendant in suits filed by St. 
Louis persons to defeat the alleged sale of the Indedend- 
ent lines to the Bell interests. He was summoned at 
the instance of the Bell interests, as was Herman C. Stifel, 
of St. Among the subscribing companies, Koehler 
testified, are the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, the Continental Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Independent companies in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Virginia, the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany, the State Telephone Association of Nebraska, the 
Sioux City, Minneapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Topeka, 
Joplin, Macon and St. Joseph Independent companies. 
Koehler admitted $125,000 of the $150,000 war fund sub- 
scribed had been paid in. Other members of the executive 
committee, who assisted in raising the fund, he said, were 


Saturday 


Louis. 


Stifel and John A. Howard, of Wheeling, W. Va. Num- 
berless suits have been brought by minority stockholders 
in Independent companies against majority stockholders 
to prevent them from selling out to the Bell. They claim 
the Bell interests are buying up the stock to prevent the 
establishment of a rival transcontinental line. 





Independent Telephones in Chicago Trade Territory. 

Although the accompanying table has been distributed to a 
considerable extent by the National Independent Telephone 
Association, and printed in TELEPHONY, the present situation 
in Chicago justifies its reproduction at this date. It shows 
conclusively not only the strength of the Independent com- 
panies in the territory which does the bulk of its business 
in Chicago, but the urgent need of terminals for toll line facili- 
will give these subscribers 


ties which an opportunity to com- 


Of which Bell 
claim connec- Exclusively 








States entire: Bell Independent tion with Independent 
SD a ve uc cienas 133,263 285,322 109,101 176,221 
BEICHIGGM 2.60... 103,793 106,049 30,933 75,116 
Indiana .......... 72,462 216,990 50,065 166,825 
a eee 183,358 312,278 29,284 283,994 
Kentucky 42,200 51,796 9,039 42,757 
Co, ee 91,704 220,823 82,393 138,430 
Tennessee ...... 45,372 25,758 9,241 16,517 
a ee 52,772 279,773 74,806 204,967 
West Virginia.... 15,535 46,609 15,535 31,074 
Wisconsin ....... 69,870 89,005 36,366 52,639 
ee 810,329 1,634,403 446,763 1,187,640 
Fractional: 
Minnesota 50,000 90,000 35,000 55,000 
Nebraska ....... 25,000 30,000 5,000 25,000 
MN, sobre tes 20,000 40,000 15,000 25,000 
Pennsylvania . 60,000 40,000 6,000 34,000 
New York........ 40,000 24,000 4,000 20,000 
| 995,329 1,858,403 511,763 1,346,640 


*Without Chicago. 140,000 


ameanee 1,135,329 





Total 
Of which Bell 
claim connec- Exclusively 
Bell Independent tion with Independent 
WENO ckssadaase 133,263 285,322 109,101 176,221 
Michigan ......6. 103,793 106,049 30,933 75,116 
rr eeer 72,462 216,990 50,065 166,925 
3 a | 100,000 156,000 15,000 141,000 
Towa. (56) <cscsss 26,000 135,000 35,000 100,000 
Missouri—fr. .... 30,000 40,000 10,000 30,000 
Kentucky—fr, ... 15,000 15,000 2,000 13,000 
Wisconsin—fr. 60,000 80,000 33,000 47,000 
Minnesota—fr, 6,000 9,000 4,000 5,000 
co eee 546,518 1,043,361 289,099 754,262 
*Without Chicago. 140,000 
TOE oo casedcan 686,518 


Thus, according to the Government Census, after deducting 
therefrom all connections claimed by the Bell telephone com- 
pany—the correctness of which we do not admit—there remains 
within five hundred (500) miles of Chicago over 1,300,000 tele- 
phones in daily use and having no access to this metropolis; 
within three hundred (300) miles are over three-quarters of a 
million of such telephones in service, likewise exclusively Inde- 
pendent. 





Independent Telephones—Within 300 Mile Radius of Chicago per 
Government Report—Census 1907. 


municate with the trade metropolis of the West. The fact 
that so many of the telephones are exclusively Independent, 
while others are bound to the Bell company by contracts which 
will not be likely to be renewed if Independent connections are 
furnished, is a strong argument which undoubtedly had its 
influence upon the committee which had to consider the ele- 
ments capable of producing a success for the Chicago Tunnel 
system. 
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Bell Company Stirs Up Druggists to Fight Kinloch Com- 
pany. 

An example of the unfair methods of competition used by 
the Bell telephone company in its efforts to harass and injure 
the business of Independents is the effort to set up an agitation 
amongst the druggists of St. Louis against the Kinloch Tele- 
phone Company. As a result of a movement started, it is un- 
derstood, by F. J. MacDonald, chairman of the grievance com- 
mittee of the National Druggists Association, a number of St. 
Louis druggists recently asked the Kinloch company to put slot 
machine telephones in their stores, stating that the public is 
abusing the unlimited service privilege granted by the Kinloch 
company. Mr. MacDonald was for a long time employed by 
the Bell telephone company and has toured the country in the 
interests of that corporation educating the druggists to use pay 
station telephones instead of granting the public free service. 
His experience in this work, it is alleged, makes him a valuable 
tool of the Bell interests in their local fight against the Kinloch. 
The situation seems to have been practically settled, however, 
by the prompt response of the Kinloch management which states 
clearly the position of the company, in the following letter sent 
to the druggists by general manager H. Linton Reber: 

“The telephone has become a business necessity and a social 
and domestic convenience and protection, 

“For twenty years the Bell telephone companies had a monop- 
oly of the business. Its policy in St. Louis, as well as throughout 
this country, was restrictive and arbitrary. Its charges for tele- 
phones were so high that only a few people—the rich and exclu- 
sive class—could afford to pay the rates, and that, too, for serv- 
ice which was unsatisfactory; complaints received little attention. 

“There was no effort made in this city to extend the serv- 
ice outside of a very limited district. Conditions became intoler- 
able twelve years ago, and, finding no relief could be secured 
from the monopoly, a number of our citizens organized an inde- 
pendent company—the Kinloch—for the purpose of furnishing 
the city with adequate and reliable telephone service at reason- 
able rates, rates about one-half those charged by the existing 
company for like service, and thus place this indispensable util- 
ity within the reach of everyone, instead of the favored few, as 
heretofore; and at the same time obtain courteous treatment and 
prompt attention to complaints, 

“Your attention is called to the fact that after twenty years 
of absolute monopoly there were only about 3,500 telephone sub- 
scribers in this city. 

“Ten years ago the Kinloch began operation with but one kind 


of service. That was unlimited service to all classes of sub- 
scribers. 

“Under such contract with all of its subscribers, the Kinloch 
now has ten times as many telephones as its competitor had 


at the end of twenty years of monopoly. 

“We could not have enjoyed this remarkable growth without 
the support and approval of you and our other subscribers, both 
as to our rates and service. 

“From the beginning of competition the other company, from 
time to time, made changes in its rate schedules, but no one 
change was a clear proposition, until recently, when they were 
forced to meet our rates for like service, thereby acknowledging 
their former charges had been excessive for a great number of 
years. 

“The members of your association will readily recall the unrea- 
sonable rates which, and only under which, you could secure 
service from our competitors. Just a few years ago you had to 
accept a ten cent (10c) slot machine, without a commission, or 
do without service. 

“If the rate charged for service before the advent of the Kin- 
loch was in force, with the present number of telephones in St. 
Louis, our citizens would be paying over $2,000,000 a year more 
than the present cost to them, 

“The Kinloch has secured you good and reliable service at rea- 
sonable rates, and now you ask us to change our policy, which 
has been in force since we began operation. Why? 

“The only stated reason seems to be the public abuse of the 
courtesy extended, viz.: free use of your telephone. 

“Let us consider this complaint: 

“The Kinloch contract provides for your use and your business 
use only. It did not contemplate, nor does it allow nonsubscrib- 
ers or the general public the free use of the service. ; 

“This is an abuse the company had a right to object to, but 
does not do so, believing that only your patrons and customers 
would be allowed by you the privilege of using your telephone. 

“The druggist can absolutely control this use, granting or 
refusing the privilege as he sees fit; can even have the telephone 
moved to a position where he alone can use it. 

“Now, while the service does not cost the druggist any more, 
whether the telephone is used ten times a day or 100 times a 
day, the operation does cost the company ten times more in the 
latter instance than the former case. In other words, the cost to 
the company of operation increases with the number of calls 
requiring more operators, more equipment, more maintenance, 
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etc., so that the company has the better reason to complain of 
the excessive use of the telephone. 

“The druggist could work no real hardship by refusing the use 
of his telephone to any but patrons, for the reason: Our rates 
are within the reach of everyone—as low as 6% cents a day for 
unlimited residence service, 

“There might be another reason why you ask for slot machines: 
the hope to get a profit from the telephone. 

“We do not believe you give this reason much weight, and 
would consider it unfair and unbusinesslike, just as your patron 
would to charge him a profit for the use of the telephone, when 
he already has paid a profit on your sales. In other words, you 
could not expect your patrons, or the physicians doing business 
with you, to pay for, or give you a profit on your telephone. 

“Of course, they understand you can get no other than a slot 
machine from the other company. 

“The policy of the Kinloch, since its beginning, has been un- 
limited service to all. It was with this existing condition that 
all our contracts were written. 

“As you represent less than 1 per cent of our subscribers, in 
fairness to the remaining 99 per cent of our subscribers we 
must not place them in a position where they may be compelled 
to pay a second time to call their telephone, for which they 
have already paid. 

“If we received five cents (5c) for each call from your tele- 
phones, our receipts would be much larger than the rental now 
charged. This increase in revenue we are compelled, by fair- 
ness to our subscribers, to waive for the reasons above set forth. 

‘In reference to your suggestion for the Kinloch to adopt the 
use of the coin machine used by the Bell, I desire to state that 
the use of this device might in a measure place us under the 
control of our competitors, or, in other words, it is asking the 
Kinloch to adopt a device and policy that makes the conduct of 
its business dependent, in some degree, upon the consent and 
continued consent of our rivals, and upon further reflection you 
will agree, I believe, with me that such a request is one that is 
unreasonable to expect any company to accede to. 

“We trust that you may reconsider your action in this matter 
and that the deliberations of your association may be guided 
alone by a spirit of fairness and justice to all concerned. 

“We fully appreciate the annoyance you are occasionally sub- 
jected to by the abuse of the privilege you voluntarily grant and 
will gladly co-operate with you in every reasonable way to put 
an end to this disagreeable result. 

“But you now ask us to adopt a policy which necessitates the 
abandonment of one of the most popular Kinloch policies, and 
which would, if adopted, as stated, in a measure make the suc- 
cessful conduct of our business dependent upon the whim or ca- 
price of our rival, and to what end? Only to enable to break 
up a practice which is wholly a result of your own action and 
completely under your control, and which could not continue for 
a moment except for your voluntary consent, and if broken up 
in the manner you suggest would incidentally enable you to 
make a profit out of a service intended for you alone. 

“The foregoing reasons, we trust, clearly indicate why we are 
constrained to refuse to comply with your request to install slot 
machines on your telephones.”’ 





Postmaster-General’s Report on Great Britain’s Telephone 
Systems. 

Some interesting figures regarding the telephone busines¢ 
in Great Britain are given in the Postmaster-General’s report 
which was recently published in The Electrical Engineer. Ac- 
cording to the report the trunk telephone exchanges open 
numbered 598, an increase of 47; during the year 141 trunk 
circuits were opened, making a total of 2,526. The capital 
expenditure on the trunk telephone system was increased by 
£736,138 to £4,682,796; the total number of conversations 
over trunk lines was 23,502,024, an increase of 6.86%. The 
gross revenue from inland calls was £573,883, an increase of 
7.25%, and the average receipts per conversation were 5.86d. 
Continental calls brought in a revenue of £22,125, an increase 
of £938. The revenue for the year was £1,522,442, an 
increase of increase of £139,262, and the expenditure was 
£1,567,570, an increase of £133,219, leaving a net deficit 
of £45,128. 

During the year 102 P. O. telephone exchanges were 
opened in the provinces, and 55 public call offices con- 
nected with the trunk system. Numerous additions have 
been made to the rural call offices, which are served by 
adapting existing telegraph wires for local telephone 
working. The total number of subscribers to the P. O. 
provincial telephone exchanges at the end of March, ex- 
cluding Glasgow and Brighton, was 12,618, as compared 
with 11,579. The number of subscribers in Glasgow was 
8,525, and the number of stations 15,595; at Brighton 
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the numbers were 1,211 and 1,721. At Glasgow a new 
P. O. central exchange of the latest type is being con- 
structed at a cost of £100,000, to accommodate 10,000 
lines; when this is opened the present exchange pur- 
chased from the corporation will be closed, as it is worked 
on the call-wire system, and cannot meet the increasing 
requirements of the service with efficiency or economy. 
The Hull municipal telephone system has 2,445 telephones 
(1,850 lines) connected, and that at Portsmouth 2,566 
telephones (1,987 lines). 

The rental of private wires provided by the Post Office 
amounted to £195,243. The London P. O. telephone serv- 
ice comprised 55,125 telephones and 682 call offices, with 
2,417 miles of underground pipes and 447,797 miles of 
wires; 124,571 miles of wire were rented by the National 
Telephone Company. Royalties for telephone licenses 
amounted to £293,828 from the National Telephone Com- 
pany and to £2,618 from other sources. The mileage of 
wire in the Post Office system now amounts to 304,562 for 
telegraphs, 548,694 for telephones, and 193,656 for private 
lines—total 1,046,912 miles—of which 412,434 miles are 
aerial, 623,930 underground, and 10,548 submarine. 


> 


Newspaper Yarn About Big Wire Merger Denied by Postal 
Telegraph Company. 

A New York reporter who got the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, a Bell subsidiary, mixed up with 
the New England Telegraph Company, the New York sub- 
sidiary of the Postal Telegraph Company, was responsible for 
a story which caused a lot of trouble for Postal officials last 
week. As printed, it started off with a statement that the 
New England Telegraph Company was changing its name to 
the Transcontinental Telegraph Company. This part was true, 
but the Bell company holds a controlling interest in the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Company and not the New 
England Telegraph Company, which had its name changed, and 
the story of a big wire merger based on the error is claimed 
to be wholly without foundation. 

The Postal people have sent out a statement both denying 
and ridiculing the report. In this statement they say: “We 
have been independent and will continue to be independent 
and have nothing to do with the telephone company or the 
Western Union and don’t propose to have.” 








Advertising Long-Distance in Michigan. 


A new advertising card which manager F. C. Hughes of the 
Citizens Telephone Company is making use of in his advertising 
campaign at Lansing, Mich., is attracting considerable attention, 
especially among long-distance users. The use of the Bell 
telephone for long-distance communication, especially between 
Lansing and Detroit, had come to be such a habit among politi- 
cians and others, that immediately on the occasion arising for 
a call, it was formerly the custom to use the Bell line, although 
the Citizens company furnishes the same service 15 cents 
cheaper for a three minute conversation. 

On one side of the card is printed a list of the larger cities 
of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana with the number of Independent 
telephones, and in the next column a blank for filling in the 
number of Bell telephones in the same cities. The next col- 
umn shows the toll charged on the Independent line to the 
various points, and the next column is left blank for the 
subscriber to note the Bell toll himself. 

Mr. Hughes finds that the subscribers who are using the Bell 
lines, on noting the cheaper rates of the Citizens company—the 
Bell company has increased some of its rates since the passage 
of the new tax law—will fill in the blank space left for Bell 
rates himself as a reminder that he is to use the other telephone 
for long-distance service. 

The opposite side of the card is left blank for filling in the 
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names and numbers of local telephone users. This is planned 
to be made the means of personal solicitation. One use that 
is being made of it is this: In the office is kept a record of 
all the calls, both local and long distance, that are made for 
every person in the city who hasn’t a Citizens telephone, both 
the names of the parties calling and the number of calls per 
day. It is found that very often the simple expedient of telling 
the party of the number of calls he is missing will land him 
as a subscriber. If that does not do it, often information as 
to the identity of the parties who are calling for him will do 
the work. 

On the other hand it is often found advisable not to give 
the names of the parties calling. For instance, if the party is 
a manufacturer, it may be advisable not to give the names. As 
to the case of politicians, with whom of course the Capital city 
is filled, and who just now, with a primary election approach- 
ing, are receiving many calls, he is sometimes at a loss to know 
whether to give all the information or not. At any rate, in all 
cases, if one plan doesn’t work another usually does, and when 
he decides to give names, he often makes use of this card, and 
it is proving a good piece of advertising. 





Rumor that Morgan is After Other Indiana Properties: 
Denied. 


According to an item printed in the Indianapolis News last 
week, the Morgan interests have a man in Indiana who is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of other Independent telephone 
plants besides the ones which were taken over a few weeks 
ago. It is said plans are on foot for acquiring the Inde- 
pendent properties at Logansport, South Bend, Ft. Wayne, Peru 
and Lafayette, and that announcement that the deal has been 
completed probably will be made by the first of April. 

William Fortune, president of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Company, which recently passed into the hands of J. P. Mor 
gan & Co., and who just returned from New York, where he 
had been called in connection with the telephone business, said’ 
that he had no knowledge of the deal reported to be pending. 
If anything of that kind was on foot, he did not know it. 

Theodore Thorward, president of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, South Bend, also emphatically states that there is no: 
truth in the report. 





Ohio Company Increased Gross Income and Cut Down 
Operating Expenses in 1909. 


A decided increase is shown in the net earnings of the 
Lancaster (Ohio) Telephone Company for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1909. Manager Smith in preparing his report shows 
that the company has increased the number of telephones over 
300 in the year. The business increased especially during the 
latter part of the year, so that the company was hardly able 
to supply the needs of the customers. 

The Lancaster Telephone Company has in all about 2,500 tele- 
phones both in the city and country. The Bremen exchange 
boasts of over 500, and Pickerington has 150 more. The in- 
crease in gross receipts was about 40 per cent above the previous 
year. The expenses of operation have been dcreased consid- 
erably, making the report very good in every respect. Exten- 
sions will shortly be made through the entire county of Fair- 
field. 


— 





Freak Legislation Proposed in New York. 


Assemblyman Jacob Levy of New York has introduced into: 
the legislature a bill to compel telephone and telegraph com- 
panies operating within the state to furnish their subscribers 
monthly statements showing the number of messages used, and 
the names and telephone numbers of all persons, firms and 
corporations called by them. The bill carries with it a fine of 
$100 for each violation and action to recover the penalty can be 
instituted by a subscriber in any court in the state. 

















The South Dakota Convention 


Members of the South Dakota Independent Telephone As- 
sociation met on Wednesday and Thursday, January 12 and 13. 
Men from many Independent plants in the state were present 
and there were a large number of visitors from other sec- 
tions. 

The following is the official program of the meeting: 


Wednesday, January 12, 1910. 


Convention called to order. 
Welcome—Geo. W. Burnside, Mayor of Sioux Falls. 
Response—E. R. Buck, Hudson. 

President’s Address—Hon. C. B. Kennedy, Canton. 
Report of Secretary for the past year—E. R. Buck, 
Executive session. 


Hudson. 


Evening. 
Address—Franklin H. Reed, Editor Telephony, Chicago, Ill. 
Open Parliament. 

Is it good policy for local exchanges to construct through lines 
with their neighbors and engage in the short haul toll business. 
Leaders—M. Ryan, A. Ring. 

Would a merger of the Independent Local Exchanges with the 
Independent Toll Companies be a good thing for the Independent 
cause? Leaders—C, H. Smith, E. A. Bruce. 

Question Box. 


Thursday, January 13, 1910. 


How to make a telephone system pay—A. S. Hall, Redfield. 
Will the “BELL” get everything—P. C. Cockerill, Sioux City. 
Paper—H. P. Hartwell, Irene. 

The Telephone Business—J. B. Collins, Wessington Springs. 
Telephone Troubles—F. A. Patton, Artesian. 

Executive session. 

Choosing place for next convention. 


Evening. 
Unfinished business. 
Open Parliament. 

Telephone directories. Leaders—J. J. Henrich, J. G. Funston. 

Is free exchange of messages between local exchanges justifiable? 
Leaders—J. A. Steninger, J. L. Kehm. 
Telephone insurance—Theo. Holein, J. B. Collins. 

Question Box. 

Banquet at Cataract Hotel. 

One of the papers which attracted particular interest was 
that of Mr. Cockerill, who discussed, the subject, “Will the Bell 


Get Everything,” saying in part: 


“We are just as strong as we ever were, with possibly a 
few exceptions in the central part of Iowa. The Iowa Bell 
had to do something in our state; we had them practically 
down and out. I do not understand why some of the boys got 
scared after the storm had passed and we had everything 
going our way. 

“Following are a few figures I have compiled in regard to 
the comparison of the Independent and Bell telephone interests 
in Iowa: 


“The report of the state on telegraph and telephone companies 
shows that the Independent companies have 220,918 telephones, 
and the Bell approximately 71,320 telephones. These figures 
give them credit for all they have bought since the report was 
issued, otherwise they would only have 52,059 telephones in 
Iowa. They have 14,063 miles of pole line, and the Independ- 
ents have 60,042 miles of pole line, or over four times as many 
miles as they have. 


“These figures are very gratifying to me, and should be 
to every Independent telephone man in the field. The Bell tele- 
phone company would have to have twice or three times the 
capital it now has to purchase all the Independent telephone 
companies in operation, and then after having made all the 
purchases of the different companies, what would it own? It 
would have the physical property. Now what would become 
of all the men who are interested in the telephone business? 
I presume some will say, work for the big company or live 
off the interest of their money; this would not be so with 
the large majority of telephone men. They would in a short 
time start into the telephone business in competition with the 
same people who bought them out. Why? Because the public 
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demands competition in the telephone business to a certain 
extent. In Sioux City, the old Home company sold out to 
the Bell in 1897. The Bell company raised its rates, and had a 
monopoly for five years. In 1903 the people of Sioux City voted 
a franchise to the Sioux City Telephone Company, and a com- 
plete Independent plant was installed in 1904. At the time 
the Sioux City plant was completed the Bell plant had ap- 
proximately 2,300 subscribers. The Independent company start- 
ed with 2,100 subscribers, and today it has 5,100 subscribers, 
while the Bell list of subscribers is below the 2,000 mark as 
nearly as we have been able to figure it. 

“When we look back ten or twelve years, and consider how 
small we were, and what a small chance we had of ever be- 
ing large enough to bother our opponents, we ought to all feel 
that we are large and strong enough now to leave them out 
of consideration entirely. 

“They had the first chance, and a good many years the 
start of all of us, and yet we are stronger than they are. They 
may have unlimited capital at their command, but we as In- 
dependent telephone operators have a vast majority of the 





Judge C. B. Kennedy. 


people on our side, which gives us the advantage by large odds. 
And we give good service at a reasonable rate, making us a 
favorite with the public. 

“TI think the time will come, and it is not far off, when there 
will be some kind of an agreement between all Indpendent 
telephone companies whereby they cannot sell to the opposition, 
and furthermore will not want to sell. There is money in the 
telephone business if properly operated and managed.” 

The banquet on Thursday evening was a cheerful affair. 
Judge C. B. Kennedy, retiring president of the association, led 
on the program with an interesting address on the “Present, 
Past and Future.” J. C. Kelsey spoke in his usual happy vein 
on “Wireless.” J. J. Nate gave some reminiscenses which were 
thoroughly appreciated, and Mr. J. P. Cracraft discussed the 
“Relation of the Manufacturer to the Association.” 

The new president of the association is Mr. A. S. Hall of 
Redfield. Dr. E. R. Buck of Hudson was re-elected secretary, 
a post which he has steadily held for some time. Next year 
the convention will meet at Redfield, S. D., on a date to be 
announced by the executive committee. 





Manufactures and Sales 


The Chicago Electrical Show. 

The Chicago Electrical Show, which opened last Saturday, 
eclipses all previous shows, both in the number and variety of 
exhibits, and the nature of decorations. Between ten and fif- 
teen thousand people were present on the opening day and 
they were unanimous in their expressions of approval. One 
man was heard to remark that it was worth double the price 
of admission. 

In the decorations this year a scintillating effect is used. 
Streamers of different colors interspersed with tinsel, are sus- 
pended from the ceiling, a background of blue being hung 
above them, Three searchlights, at each end of the hall, 
throw rays of various colors on the streamers. The lights 
sweeping from one side of the hall to the other produce an 
ever changing spectacle of beauty. 

The illumination scheme is carefully worked out, shades 
which harmonize with the general color scheme, being used 
on all lamps. 

The leading feature of the show is the Wright Aeroplane, 
owned by the U. S. Government, and in charge of men de- 
tailed from the Signal Service. It is suspended in the center 
of the Coliseum, and attracts crowds of interested persons, 
who ply the men in charge, with numerous questions. 

There are a number of special days set aside for the various 
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Booth of the Stromberg-Carlson Company at the Chicago 
Electrical Show. 


branches of the electrical industry. Next Tuesday, January 
25, has been designated as “Telephone Day,” and it is ex- 
pected that a great many telephone men will be in attendance 

One of the most complete telephone exhibits at the show, is 
that of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Among the intercommunicating sets are several of the 
new flush type. Some of these sets are equipped with the 
hand telephone sets, and desk telephones are also used. Among 
the other telephone sets, which are shown, are a switching 
set for farmer’s lines, extension bells, combination hand sets, 
the compact type of farmer’s telephone sets, harmonic sets, and 
new house sets for a five and ten party system. An at- 
tractive feature about the transmitters on exhibition is the 
use of the glass mouthpiece which the company placed on the 
market some time ago. A demonstration of the railroad dis- 
patching system is given, using a miniature flagging signal. 
The various types of mine and railroad telephones are also 
on exhibition. Several types of private branch exchange 
switchboards are shown. The entire arrangement of the dis- 


play is attractive, and the booth is well filled at all times with 
people interested in telephony. 

The Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing Company 
had one of the most interesting telephone exhibits at the show. 
A new type of transmitter which has just been perfected is 
shown, as is also a new magneto wall set. 

The well known Padio telephone holder is very much in 
evidence and attracts much favorable comment. Another spe- 
cialty which is well received is the table for the desk stand 
telephone. 

Various types of farm telephone sets are on exhibition, and 
switchboards of the well known Swedish-American type are 
also shown 

In addition to these, a complete line of telephone apparatus, 
such as jacks, plugs, keys, generators, etc., is exhibited. <A 
feature about’ the transmitters on the instrument exhibited 
is a rubber mouthpiece, which has lately been developed. 
Many inquiries are received at the booth regarding the various 
Swedish-American products. 

The Telechronometer Company, of Rochester, N. Y., had a 
complete working telechronometer system to demonstrate to 
visitors this system of measuring telephone service. The cen- 
tral office equipment exhibit is large enough to take care of 
10,000 subscriber’s lines. The telechronometer is installed in 
connection with two single and one party lines, connected to 
a switchboard and master clock. One of the advantages of 
this system of measuring service on a party line is that when- 
ever a party listens, the telechronometer records, and the per- 
son is therefore charged for the listening. 

The Acme Wire Company, New Haven, Conn., showed in- 
sulating wire, field coils, electro-magnet and machine wound 
coils in general. 

G. M. Gest has as his exhibit a brick manhole, into which 
is led on one side nine way vitrified clay conduit, and on the 
other side, nine way fibre conduit. Various types of both fibre 
and clay conduit are also shown. 

Stromberg Electric Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, ex- 
hibited its new electric chronograph. This is an electrically op- 
erated time recorder for shop and general office use. The 
company had on exhibition the master clock and the various 
models of the chronograph connected so as to give an actual 
demonstration. This system is used for recording employes 
in and out of the factory, time cost keeping and also for 
general office use. 

The Collins Wireless Telephone Company exhibited its ap 
paratus. The company’s exhibit and literature seems to be 
principally arranged for the purpose of advancing the sale of 
its stock. 

The National Carbon Company has a general educational 
exhibit of its various carbon products, such as battery carbons, 
transmitter carbons, carbons for lightning arresters, etc. Of 
course, the Columbia dry battery was very much in evidence. 
In addition to the carbon, and dry batteries mentioned, a full 
line of carbons for various electric products is shown. 

Stoltz Electrophone Company has a number of demonstra- 
tions to explain its well known electrophone for helping the 
deaf to hear. 

Mathias Klein & Sons Company have an attractive booth at 
which is shown samples of each of the tools manufactured and 
sold by this widely known firm. Among the new specialties 
shown are the combination plier, which combines in one tool 
a side cutting plier, a duplex wire splitter and an insulation 
skinner. The new terminal wrench and Kelin’s new Chicago 
Grip are also shown. A working model of the Wasson Reel 
is prominently displayed. 

A new departure for this firm is its line of electricians’ and 
mechanical books. 
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The Clay Products Company, represented by Mr. E. F. Kirk- 
patrick, shows single and multiple duct clay conduit. The 
sign over the booth advises visitors to “Ask Kirk.” 

The Hahl Pneumatic Clock Company has a complete pneu- 
matic clock system in operation. It consists of a pneumatic 
master clock with various styles of secondary clocks. Several 
other styles of master clocks are also exhibited. 

The National Electric Specialty Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
demonstrates the Vac-M lightning arrester by means of a spark 
coil. To further show its qualities, a lightning arrester of 
another type is bridged in the circuit and the difference in 
action between the two types can be clearly seen. 

The company also shows a full line of the Ritetite 
soldering wire joints and line duplex cartridges. 

The American Steel and Wire Company exhibits its differ- 
ent products for the various branches of the 
dustry. 

Stanley & Paterson of New York exhibited their complete 
line, a special feature was the company’s wireless battery holder. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company, of Philadelphia, ex- 
hibits its well known Chloride Accumulator. 

The Driver-Harris Wire Company 
magnet wire and resistance wire. 

The Westinghouse Company, in addition to the complete 
line of electrical apparatus, shows its various types of storage 
batteries. It also exhibits the different it has 
recently placed on the market. 


self 


electrical in- 


shows insulated wire, 


meters which 
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Causes of Troubles and Methods of Removing Them. 
[It is hard to remedy trouble by talking or 
it, but like hard things it 
and very well attended to. 


writing about 
is sometimes accomplished 
The latest proof of this is in the 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, which bears the title “Troubles—Their Cause and 
How to Remedy.” 


other 
booklet of 


The value of this booklet is proven from 


the following abstract taken at random: 


“Can call and receive ring, but cannot talk. To remedy: 


“Look for loose connections or broken wires in transmitter 
circuit, going over connections on back of door and on bat- 
teries. Examine hinge connections carefully. Inspect the con- 
nections at the receiver connectors and see that they are thor- 
oughly fastened, also the soldered connections and spring con- 
tacts at the Clean the contact by 


piece of rather coarse paper between the two points. 


switch. switch passing a 

“The secondary winding of induction coil may be open. To 
test for this defect, 
to the receiver binding posts connected with the secondary 
side of the test set to the 
with the other side of 
A ring of the bell of the test set will 


connect one side of the series test set 


winding, and the _ other 
switch 
the secondary winding. 


inside contact connected 
determine if the winding of the secondary is not open. 


“The winding may be short-circuited. To determine this 
use the receiver and battery test as described for the ringer 
and generator trouble. The receiver or the receiver cord may 
be open. Take a pair of wires from one cell of battery and 
attach one of these leads to one of the receiver posts. Tap 
the other receiver post with the other battery lead, while hold- 
ing the receiver to the ear. If the receiver and the receiver 
cord are O.K. a click will be audible. If this is not heard, 
it will be necessary to carry the test still further to determine 
if the trouble is in the receiver proper, or in the cord.. To 
do this, unscrew the rubber shell and make the same tests 
from a point where the receiver cord connects directly with 
the receiver winding. If the trouble is found in the induc- 
tion coil or the receiver, we would advise returning the de- 
fective part to the factory for repairs.” 

The booklet is strictly one of utility containing no adver- 
tising matter whatever. Copies may be secured at the nomi- 
nal price of 10 cents by writing to the company’s offices at 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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System With the Sumter Company. 

The Sumter Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Sumter, 
S. C., is one of the manufacturing companies which believes 
thoroughly in system which does not involve red tape. The 
offices of this company are provided with all modern devices 
which are conducive of system and which at the same time 
eliminate red tape. Orders and accounts are handled with ac- 

















Mr, E. H, Rhame. 


curacy and speed and the company is frequently complimented 
on the service which the order and bookkeeping department 
render. These departments are in charge of E. H. Rhame, the 
assistant secretary of the company. Mr. Rhame has been con- 
nected with the company since its organization in 1900, and from 
the start has made a favorable impression upon the officials of 
the company. He is keeping pace with the company’s increas- 
ing business and will undoubtedly continue the good work and 
aid in keeping the Sumter company amongst the foremost 
in the ranks of Independent telephone manufacturers. 





Graffis’s Gleanings. 

New York, Jan. 17—Advocates of the good “old-fashioned” 
winter are already beginning to New York had 
over fourteen inches of snow in twenty-four hours last Fri- 
day and Saturday, and, as a result, traffic was badly impeded 
less at a_ standstill—that is, 
The New York Telephone 
more 


“back up.” 


and everything was more or 
everything except telephone service. 
Company (let us pause to observe 
old Bell is advertising, these days) promptly published this 
suggestion in the New York press: 

“Two weeks ago we told how the telephone proved a real 
‘friend in need’ during the Christmas blizzard; how the Street 
Cleaning Department organized its work of snow removal by 
telephone; and how holiday greetings were sent over the tele- 
phone wires. 

“The snowstorm has visited the city again. With all other 
methods of communication hampered by the present storm, the 
telephone has taken up the burden of the city’s communication, 
and the increased volume of telephone traffic is being handled 
smoothly and without delay. 

“It is only in such an emergency as this that the full value 
of telephone service is realized. Delays are explained, engage- 
ments postponed, and business that is ordinarily thought to 
require a personal interview is satisfactorily closed by tele- 
phone.” 

Independent telephone managers might do worse than to 
emulate the Bell in this matter of inserting timely suggestions 
in their local papers. 


once how the dear 
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John C. Wilson, who was one of the king-bee telegraphers 
of a few years ago, is now proprietor of the Automatic Time 
Stamp Company of Boston—manufacturers of the well-known 
“Timeometer” for recording elapsed time on telephone toll 
messages. He believes that the telephone will soon entirely sup- 
plant the telegraph and has for some time past been devoting 
his time and talents toward certain important improvements 
which he expects to be able to announce shortly in the tele- 
phonic art. 


The S. B. Condit Electric Company of Boston is now sole 
selling agent for the Chase-Shawmut specialties, including the 
ground clamp and cable hangers which are so widely known 
throughout the telephone field. Secretary-Manager Nichols of 
the Chase-Shawmut Company at Newburyport is assisting 
Mr. Condit in his selling campaign. 





Manager C. H. Bowen of the Collyer Insulated Wire Com- 
pany at Pawtucket, R. I., recently completed a successful busi- 
ness tour of the Central West. 


The Phillips Insulated Wire Company of Pawtucket, con- 
templates the erection of an important addition to its already 
extensive and very up-to-date factory. 


Manager J. J. Comer of the Tel-musici Company, Baltimore, 
Md., says that they received over 200 inquiries from telephone 
a result of the description of 
exhibit, which was published in 


men all over the world, as 
their Chicago convention 
TELEPHONY. 

The fine establishment of the National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany at Washington, D. C., was destroyed by fire recently. The 
company is still debating about its business future and tem- 
porarily is out of business. 





J. A. McCoy, now sole proprietor of the Cameron Appliance 
Company at Everett, Mass., a suburb of Boston, was for 
twenty years superintendent of construction for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company in the home of the parent Bell company— 
Boston. He is the originator and introducer of many ingenious 
specialties which have revolutionized certain branches of out- 
side telephone construction work. 

The writer knows of a well-equipped modern telephone plant 
which offers for sale all of its dies, tools, patents, etc., and the 
good will of an established business which has been conducted 
for some years On a conservative business. The owners are 
and always have been chiefly interested in other forms of man- 
ufacturing. 


Iwan Bros. recently removed from Streator, Ill, to 
South Bend, Ind., where they have a large and convenient new 
factory built expressly for their purposes. They are now pre- 
pared to furnish the celebrated Iwan post hole augers promptly 
to all telephone purchasers. 

Telephone manufacturers will be interested in some new-style 
induction coils, ringers and parts which, the Acme Wire Com- 
pany of New Haven is featuring along with its well-known 
magnet wire. Manager Hartpence was able to report a very 
prosperous year’s business at the annual meeting of his company 
on the 15th inst, and he is willing to admit that 1910 looks 
even better. 


H. P. Elliott, treasurer of the Elliott Addressing Machine 
Company of Boston, with branches in practically all of the large 
cities, is a fine type of the clean, clear-headed young business 
men who are coming to the front, these days. He is a son 


of the inventor of the addressing machine which bears that 
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name, and he was until recently manager of the Chicago branch 
of the company. They are about ready with a proposition which 
will be of interest to manufacturing and operating telephone 
companies in regard to the addressing of circular matter, cata- 
logs, subscribers’ monthly statements, etc. 


The William Schollhorn Company of New Haven, Conn., 
is arranging to produce shortly several new types of its widely 
known drop forged nippers and pliers. 


President McNamee of the Bay State Insulated Wire Com- 
pany at Hyde Park, Boston, is one of the foremost politicians 
of New England, having served several terms as mayor of 
Cambridge. He took an especially keen interest in the re- 
cent mayoralty campaign in Boston and contributed valuable 
service to the re-election of John Fitzgerald. 


The Marshali Electric Company has moved from Hyde Park, 
Mass., to Hartford, Conn. 

Frank Field of Cambridge, Mass., is looking for a partner 
who has two or three thousand dollars to invest with him in 
the manufacture of the Field tree insulator for electric light, 
power and telephone wires. 





INDIANA RUBBER & INSULATED WIRE CoMpPANY, Jonesboro, 
Ind., has issued a calendar which gives a striking representa- 
tion of the South American forests and the different stages 
in the preparation of rubber from the time it is taken out of 
the tree until ready to ship in large chunks of gum. The 
users of the well-known Paranite and Peerless rubber covered 
wires and cables manufactured by the Indiana Rubber & In- 
sulated Wire Company seldom bestow a thought on the sav- 
ages in the forests along the Amazon who started the process, 
and it is for this reason that the company’s calendar may be 
especially interesting. 





THe KeuFFeER & Esser CompAny, New York and Chicago, 
have issued a booklet of information which appeals particularly 
to surveyors; also an elaborate catalog of measuring instru- 
ments and draughting supplies. K. & E. slide rules and 
draughting materials are used all over the country, and have 
a high reputation. 





H. G. Pape, Evrcrric & MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufactures an attachment for telephone receivers 
and a mouthpiece which are claimed to improve the capacity 
of the instruments for the production of speech. This result 
is said to be accomplished by the proportioning of the sound 
chambers, and design of the curves which determine the shape 
of the attachments. 





Mouawk ELectric Company, 310 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., 
manufactures a tungsten lamp transformer for electric sign 
lighting. By its use the company reports that operators of 
signs can save 70 per cent in cost over carbon lamps. 


—* 


Cheer Up! 

McRoy Clay Works, 445 The Rookery, Chicago, has issued 
a calendar blotter for January, which carries a prescription 
that will cure the blues, gruffness, grouch, pessimism, doubt, 
worry, ingrowing brains, and half the other ills that flesh is 
heir to. It’s a good thing to have on the desk, or show sub- 
scribers. 








Removal of Siemens & Halske’s New York Office. 

Dr. Karl George Frank, New York representative for Sie- 
mens & Halske, announces the removal of his office to 50 
Church street, room number 2068, on the twentieth floor of 
the Hudson Terminal building. 

















Telephone Patents 


Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


HEAT COIL. 
M. L. Coursen, East Orange, N. J., patent 944,540, Dec. 
28, 1909, assigned to Western Electric Co. 

The heat coil here patented is non-reversible but is self- 
soldering. It, however, has a reversible member which is 
part thereof. 

The metallic shell 1, carries the coil 2 and is fastened in 
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which in turn is secured in the shell 3. 
A reversible pin 5, screw-threaded at each end, can have 
either extremity screwed into the shell 1. The tube 7 is 
soldered to the pin 5 and is moved inwardly by the pro- 
tector springs when the heat of the coil 2 melts the solder. 
Then the tube fastens itself to the pin 5 in this new position 


when the solder cools and reversing the pin 5 places the 






the insulation 4, 


coil in condition for further use. 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 
Isidore Kitsee, Philadelphia, Pa., patent 942,332, Dec. 7, 1909. 
In this system it is claimed that the resistance through 


the dielectric between conductors must be at least twice the 
resistance of one of the individual conductors. The mutual 
capacity between the conductors shall be great and greatly 
preponderate, by at least 50%, over the absolute or self- 
capacity of an individual conductor. Conductors can thereby 
be made much smaller than those now in use to obtain the 
large resistance it is claimed. 
MOUTHPIECE STERILIZING ATTACHMENT. 

W. Williams, Hopkinsville, Ky., patent 944,397, Dec. 28, 1909. 

This device consists of two perforated bulbs connected 
by a tube. One bulb carries sterilizing material and the 
other bulb is secured to a flaring cap. This cap has clasps 
that are used to fasten the entire device in the mouthpiece, 
the bulb having the sterilizing material projecting toward 
the rear of the mouthpiece. 

ELECTRIC DROP SIGNAL. 

Dixon, Chicago, Ill., patent 944,545, Dec. 28, 1909, 

assigned to Western Electric Co. 

This drop signal consists of the core c and coil d. An 
extension b of the core c is provided and supports a swinging 
A return pole piece screwed to the core at one 


Amos F. 


shutter a. 
end extends up and along the top edge of the coil to a 








point slightly forward of the insulating plate. The brass 
plate f is fastened to the return pole piece. When a call 
St oo S 
i Kix 
GFX ENN 
a se ene a 
€ 2 Cc 


comes in, the shutter is magnetized to the same polarity as 
the extension b, and is repelled into the dotted position shown, 
where it is held by the attractive effort of the return pole 
piece. When the current ceases in coil b, the shutter returns 
to its normal position. 
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TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
S. A. Duvall, South Bend, Ind., patent 945,023, Jan. 4, 1910. 
This transmitter comprises the diaphragm 8 which is 
screwed to the button 20 made of the same material as the 
diaphragm. The button 20 is screwed to a pin 19, which is 
a part of the electrode 12, 14, through the interposition of 
the mica plate 16. A cup 10 is closed by this mica plate 





electrode 13 is 


A rear 
held by the pin 22 in the rearwardly extension 21 of the cup 
10. Other features will be apparent. 


and carries the carbon granules. 





MOUTHPIECE. 
Kk. H. Long, Los Angeles, Cal., patent 943,946, Dec. 21, 1909. 

This mouthpiece is constructed in two pieces. The front 
cylindrical outwardly flaring member is made of some in- 
sulating material of the ordinary shape. Screw threads are 
provided on a separate metallic piece having lugs for at- 
taching to the front cylindrical member. 

LOCKOUT TELEPHONE PARTY LINE SYSTEM. 
C. E. Nicholas, Columbus, Ohio, patent 944,460, Dec. 28, 
1909, assigned to Nicholas Telephone Selector 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

A selecting device is placed at each substation, forming 
one terminal of the local circuit and is adapted to be en- 
gaged by a movable contact A pivoted polarized 
magnet is it relative to 
the contact terminal at each movement of the magnet in 
one direction. A locking member engages the arm to retain 

it in its adjusted position. 


arm. 


connected to the arm to actuate 


TELEPHONE CABINET. 


W. M. Bruce, Jr., Springfield, Ohio, patent 944,412, Dec. 
28, 1909. 
This cabinet has a compartment in the rear in which the 


1 


coil c and condenser d can be mounted. The cover plate a 
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closes this compartment and carries a box b within which 
the other equipment is to be placed. The cover b’ closes the 
box 0b and is locked in place by the catch b*. A screw passing 
through the plate a’ and engaging the stud a° secures the 
cover plate in place. 














Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

B. F. AGNEW has been appointed manager over all the busi- 
ness of the Shiloh Mutual Telephone Company at Camden, IIl. 

JONATHAN TAYLOR, of Rydal, Kansas, has been appointed 
manager of the Farmers Telephone Company of that place, to 
succeed G,' M. Bowling. 

T. A. WHITAKER has been made manager of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company at Portsmouth, Va., to 
fill the vacancy left by Henry L. Hudgins. 

MR. F. B. SCHRADER, who was at one time chief engineer and 
general superintendent for the Cuyahoga Telephone Company at 
Cleveland, is now division superintendent for the New York 
Telephone Company at Jersey City, N. J. 

W. GILBERT THOMPSON, for eight years general manager of 
the Hamilton Telephone Company at Hamilton, Ohio, has re- 
signed that position to take up work in connection with the 
special work being carried on by the Ohio Independent Asso- 
ciation. 

F. S. EATON, for some time manager of the Waxahachie Tele- 
phone Company, Waxahachie, Texas, has resigned, and will go 
to Los Angeles, California, where he will enter the employ of the 
Independent Telephone Company. P. Harbin of Waxahachie will 
succeed Mr. Eaton. 

MYRON C. SKINNER has been appointed manager of the 
Orion Telephone Company at Orion, Michigan, to succeed H. E. 
Goette, who resigned because of other business interests which 
prevented him giving the necessary time to the telephone com- 
pany. The company is making arrangements to go into new and 
larger quarters. 

MR. FRANK GRIBLING is now engineer for the Cuyahoga, suc- 
ceeding Al. Morse, who becomes assistant city treasurer under 
the new administration. 

MR. O. F. FRENCH, formerly general manager for the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company at Cleveland and more recently with the 
Provincial Telephone System at Winnipeg, is now with the Com- 
mercial Department of the New York Telephone Company. 

MR. JAMES WOLFF, Chicago manager of the New York In- 
sulated Wire Company, has been made chairman of subdivision 
No, 31 of the new ways and means committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. This subdivision represents electrical 
goods, fixtures and wire. 

MR, L. A. DOLAN has been appointed plant superintendent, the 
duties of which position he will fill in addition to those of engi- 
neer of the Nova Scotia Telephone Company. Mr. Dolan will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at Halifax, N. S. He was for- 
merly connected with the engineering department of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

MR. P. W. RABER, formerly of Raber & Watson, now the 
Crawford Cedar Company, of Menominee, Mich., leaves on Feb- 
ruary 5 for a trip around the world. At the meeting of the North- 
western Cedarmen’s Association last week a motion was carried 
to forward Mr. Raber, to be delivered on board the ship on the 
date of sailing from San Francisco, a telegram expressing the best 
wishes of the Association for a pleasant journey and safe return. 

MR, EDWARD SCHWARZ has recently accepted a position with 
the Lodge and Shipley Machine Tool Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He will assist Mr. Lodge in designing improvements in 
factory methods and products. 

Mr, Schwarz is well known in the telephone field, particualrly 
among the manufacturers, as an ingenious and competent shop 
man. After working as superintendent of the old Eureka factory 
he went with the Kellogg company as master mechanic, and in 
1904 left this place to go to Antwerp, Belgium, as general superin- 
tendent of the Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Works. He re- 
turned from Europe last fall, having added a comprehensive fund 
of up-to-date European factory methods to his knowledge. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

OIL, TROUGH, ARK.—The Oil Trough Telephone Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The 
incorporators are V. Y. Cook, president; Paul Butler, vice-presi- 
dent; M. Morrow, secretary, and V. Cook, treasurer. The com- 
pany purposes to construct a line from Oil Trough to Newport, 
Elmo, Dunning, Rosie, Salado, Jamestown, Hutson and Bates- 
ville. Capital stock is placed at $1,000. 

DELONG, ILL.—The Delong and Burnside Telephone Company 
is the name of a new incorporation recently chartered. A cap- 
ital of $1,000 is held and the incorporators are William McCoy, 
Edwin Cramer, A. H. Cramer, J. A. Brown and W. H. Tucker. 

HAZELTON, IA.—Among the articles of incorporation filed with 
the Secretary of State recently, was that of the Hazelton Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $10,000. The 


incorporators are C. I, Nelson, D. N. King, John D. Allen, E. J. 
Short, George Nibeck, A. G. Koile, C. M. Halbert and Cyril 
Arthand. 

CHESTER, KY.—The Rockcastle River Rural Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated by J. L. McKnight, J. G. Creek and 
G. B. Angel. 

McHENRY, KY.—The Ohio County Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Company was organized with a capital stock of $2,400 by the fol- 
lowing: J. K,. Rawlings, Preston Ketrin and C. P. McDaniel, the 
latter as manager. It is understood that the company will build 
lines from McHenry to Hardford and from McHenry to Desplaines. 

GARVIN, MINN.—The Garvin Telephone Company has been 
organized by J. H. Jones, who is president of the company; E. 
Olson, secretary, and Frank Pinckney, treasurer, R. T. Hughes 
is the manager of the company. 

WADENA, MINN.—The Compton Telephone Company is the 
name of a new company incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000. John Busch as president; J. T. Anderson, vice-president; 
T. J. Miland, treasurer, and others are the incorporators. 

FLORENCE, MISS.—The Florence Telephone Company is the 
name of a telephone company incorporated by A. P. Dear, R. N. 
Whitfield and others, with: a capital stock of $1,000. 

POLSON, MONT.—A new telephone company recently chartered 
is the Polson Telephone & Telegraph Company, incorporated by 
A, J. Lowary and others. 

RAVENA, N. Y.—The State Telephone Company, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The direc- 
tors of the new company are Harry McK. Curtis, Leonard A. 
Warren, Coxsackie; Jasper K. Hotaling, New Baltimore; Ernest 
L. Haight, Fred C. Bush, George W. Babcock and L, M. Bab- 
cock, of Ravena. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—A charter was issued to the Steel Creek 
Telephone Company, of Mecklenburg county, “with a capital stock 
of $5,000. The incorporators are W. H. Davis and others. A 
telephone system will be operated throughout the county with 
principal offices at Shopton, N. C. 

WALES, N. D.—The Wales-Moscow Co-Operative Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $3,000. Edward Pederson, J. J. Fischer, 
of Wales, and Carl Amoth, of Dresden, are the incorporators. 

LANHAM, TEX. (R. F. D. from Jonesboro)—A new com- 
pany recently incorporated is the Rock House Lanham Tele- 
phone Company chartered recently with a capital stock of $2,000. 
Wm, A. Agee, G. F. Kavanaugh and others are the incorporators. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Washington Southern Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $100,000, and Charles M. Cooley, 
Charles R. Cushman, Lewis V. Grat, Clarence N. Thomas and 
D. V. Cushman as incorporators, has been chartered. 

MINOCQUA, WIS.—Hall L. Brooks, A, J. Bolger and F. W. 
Rodgers are the incorporators of the Northern Telephone Com- 
pany. The company has an authorized capital stock of $8,000. 


of Ravena, 


FINANCIAL. 

COVINA, CAL.—The Covina Home Telephone Company is tak- 
iing steps toward raising its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$200,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Directors of the Tri-State Telephone 
Company have declared the third semi-annual dividend on common 
stock, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

DEL RIO, TEX.—An amendment has been filed to the charter 
of the Del Rio and Western Telephone Company increasing its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $80,000. 


FRANCHISES. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—Owing to the telephone company’s 
effort to raise rates in the town, business men have applied to 
the council for a franchise to construct and maintain an Inde- 
pendent system. 

GRANBURY, TEX.—The city council has granted a franchise 


to the Acton Telephone Company, which is preparing to build 
into this city. 
CONSTRUCTION. 
MOBILE, ALA.—The Louisville and Nashville Railroad has 


made arrangements for the equipping of its New Orleans and 
Mobile Division with a complete telephonic system. The tele- 
graph will still remain in service, but a telephonic system will 
be installed in each telegraph office, and at various other points 
where no telegraph station is located. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—Warren Roroton is constructing a tele- 
phone line from Mt. Ida through Silver Crystal Springs, Bear 
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City, Cedar Glades and Buckville to Hot Springs. This will 


make through connection from Mena to Little Rock. 


ELMHURST, CAL.—The officials of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Oakland, report that work upon the system, which is to 
be installed in this place, will be begun very soon. Underground 
conduits will be laid in the business district, and the outlying 
districts will be served from overhead wires. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The Home Telephone Company has com- 
pleted the laying of the submarine cable across San Francisco 
Bay. Five miles of cable was used in covering the distance from 
shore to shore. 

PINEVILLE, KY.—The Bell County Home Telephone Company, 
recently organized, announces that extensions will be made 
throughout Bell county. One line from Pineville to Genoa, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, will be built, and others, which will fh 
time cover the entire county. 


THORNTON, KY.—The Thornton Colly Telephone Company 
which was recently organized, will soon begin the construction 
of lines from Thornton, via Evans and Head to Lester, Ky., a 
distance of fifteen miles. 


PETERSON, MINN.—Frank Kovar, Thomas Szmanski and 
Joseph Spindler are making arrangements or the construction of 
a telephone system in this town. 


FLAT RIVER, MO.—The Lead Belt Telephone Company is mak- 
ing arrangements to rebuild its system at Farmington and Bonne 
Terre, Mo. Poles and other necessary equipment have been 
ordered and the work will be rapidly completed. The company 
has thirty-four orders for telephone service and these will be 
filled at the same time. 

DILLON, MONT.—The Southern Montana Telephone Company 
has completed the work of rebuilding its line from this place to 
Wisdom. The line has been made metallic, and new cedar poles 
were set a large part of the distance. 

GLASGOW, MONT.—The Moore Telephone Company, R. J. 
Moore, manager, will make a number of extensions and improve- 
ments to its lines and system next spring. Copper lines will be 
strung from Nashua to Culbertson, about ninety miles, and 60 
miles of copper line from Dodson to Havre. All the old lines will 
be changed to copper lines also. 

WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO.—The Washington Home Tele- 
phone Company reports that preparations for the rebuilding of 
its Washington exchange are being made. Conduits and aerial 
cable will replace the open wire in all the principal streets. 

ONTARIO, ORE.—The Independent Telephone Company which 
was recently organized here is fast completing its system. Most 
of the material has been ordered and received and it is ex- 
pected the system in Ontario will be in working order by the 
middle of this month. Rural lines will be installed from here 
to Nyssa, and from here to Vale. Metallic circuits will be put 
in for long distance use. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Eastern Montana Telephone 
Company will construct about 10 miles of telephone line which 
will close up the gap between Miles City and Billings. This will 
give the company direct connection between Salt Lake City and 
St. Paul, Minn. 

WENATCHEE, WASH.—The farming country on Badger 
mountain and on Sunnyside across the Columbia river from 
Wenatchee, will soon have connection with the Wenatchee local 
system, as the ranchers have arranged for the installation of a 
system for 50 telephones. 

GRAND RAPIDS, WIS.—The Wood County Telephone Company 
is installing a complete telephone system in Port Edwards. It 
will be connected to the system in Grand Rapids by trunk lines 
and will be furnished long distance service likewise. 


JEFFERSON, WIS.—The Jefferson Mutual Telephone Company 
is constructing lines west of the city for the purpose of adding a 
number of rural parties who are desirous of securing telephonic 
connection. 

ELECTIONS. 

OZARK, ARK.—Following are the names of the directors re- 
cently elected by the stockholders of the Western Telephone Com- 
pany. H. A. Nickell, J. F. Maxey, R. H. Strong, L. R. A. Wal- 
lace, W. C. Conaster, M. B. Conaster, G. W. Russell. 

DUNHAM GROVE, IA.—The Fayette County Mutual Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting for the purpose of electing of- 
ficers, who are as follows: Ed. Odekirk, president; R. W. Thomp- 


son, vice-president; J. E. Holmes, secretary; H. E. Odekirk, 
treasurer. Directors are Leonard Roberts, Ed. Odekirk and D. 
N. Holmes. 


MACEDONIA, IA.—W. P. Dinwiddie was elected secretary of 
the Macedonia Telephone Company to take the place of C. R. 
Argson, resigned. 

MT. VERNON, IA.—Seward Pearson has been chosen president 
of the Wires Corners Telephone Company, with Fred Hopkins 
as secretary and James McDonnell as treasurer. 

MURPHY, IA.—B. Squires was elected president; Geo. Shelly, 
treasurer; I. N. Livingston, secretary, and Ed White, J. W. 
Murphy, E. L. Snyder, Harry Truck and Charles Bishop, directors 
of the Murphy Mutual Telephone Association. 

SCHALLER, IA.—The stockholders of the Eden Mutual Tele- 
phone Company held their annual meeting at which time directors 
for one year were elected. They are: R, D. Lynch, E. C. Merk- 
ley, Wm. Schaefer, R. S. Robinson and W. M. Speaker. The 
directors organized by electing E. C. Merkley, president and 
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manager; Wm. Schaefer, vice-president, and W. M. Speaker, 


secretary and treasurer. 

TAMPA, KANS.—The Tampa Switchboard Association held its 
annual meeting recently. Members of the various lines and ex- 
changes interested in this association attended. The following 
officers were elected: Geo. Rumold, president; N. Hackler, sec- 
retary, and C. Wangerin, treasurer. The Star Telephone Com- 
pany was accepted as a member of the association. 

DEXTER, MINN.—The Dexter Telephone Company elected 
Lewis Larson, president; A. S. Rolfson, vice-president, and Rich- 
ard Rahilly, secretary. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Chautauqua Telephone Company 
of Chautauqua, held its annual meeting recently and the officers 
elected are: G. W. Appleby, president; A, John Peterson, vice- 
president, and A. H. Appleby, secretary, treasurer and general 


manager. The stockholders decided to issue $1,500 in stock, 
money to be used for extensions, etc. 
WHITNEY, N.D. (P. O. Mohall)—The Whitney Telephone 


Company has for its officers for the ensuing year Herman Budke, 
president; Frank Harris, vice-president, and W. D. Brown, secre- 
tary and treasurer. . 

SHELL LAK#, WIS.—The Bashaw Valley Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: C. R. Merchant, president; Eugene Mead, 
secretary; E, L. Engstrom, treasurer. Directors are: Eugene 
Mead, of Bashaw; Andrew Hillman, Barronett; Frank Parker, 
Clam Lake; Frank Skidmore, Coomer; P. F. Kuhnly, Dongola; M. 
Livingston, Hertel; G. L. Engstrom, Sarona, and Ole Borson, 
Timberland. The reports show the company to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

GREENUP, ILL.—Mr. Ed. Park has purchased J. G. Greeson’s 
interest in the Greenup Telephone Company, which gives him 
entire control of the system. 

DUBUQUE, IA.—Six rural telephone companies, viz., The 
Colesburg Ridge Company; Luxemburg & Millville Company; 
The Graham Line; Enterprise Telephone Company; Pumpkin 


Ridge Company and the Turkey River & Buena Vista Company 
have consolidated and will be known as the Mullville Farmers 
Telephone Company. The officers elected for the management of 
these companies are George Friedman, president; John A. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer, and the main offices will be at Millville, 
The general management of these companies will be under the 
direction of the officers elected, and the repair work, etce., re- 
main in control of the various divisions. 


ELLSTON, IA.—Mr. E. L. Todd, of Kellerton, has purchased 
the interests of the Ellston Mutual Telephone Company. The 
switchboard was purchased by him and he will take entire pos- 
session of the system. 

PRAIRIE CITY, IA.—The stockholders of the Farmers and 
Merchants Telephone Company held a meeting at which the 
question of taking over the stock of the Rural and Four City 
Telephone Company was discussed and agreed on. The two 
companies will be merged as quickly as possible. 


SIOUX CITY, IA.—The Sioux City Telephone Company reports 
that within the past year the company has made improvements 
and extensions to its lines aggregating in cost about $75,090. 
Howard S. Baker, general manager of the company, announces 
that the policy of the company for the new year will be to still 
further increase its efficiency. 

MERCER, PA.—The American Union Telephone Company is 
making extensive repairs, improvements and extensions to its 
lines throughout Mercer county. A new system, it is reported, 
will be installed in Sharon, the largest city in this county. Mr. 
Putnam, manager of the Mercer ceunty district, is overseeing 
the work. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—A. M. Crighton has been appointed man- 
ager of the American Union Telephone Company for the New 
Castle district, which takes in New Castle, Ellwood City, and 
the system of toll lines reaching Lawrence and Butler county 
exchanges, and Columbiana and Mahoning counties, Ohio. For 
several years Mr. Crighton was manager at Altoona, Pa., and 
later at Quincy, III. 

VOLANT, PA.—The Plain Grove Telephone Company recently 
issued its report for the year ending November 30, 1909, The 
company operates exchanges in Volant and Plain Grove, Lawrence 
county, Pa., and has 290 telephones connected to its system, 
which is a gain of 20 over last year. The revenue for 1909 
amounted to $4,433.61 and the expenses of operation were $1,421.- 
21, repairs and maintenance, $900.33; construction and equipment 
of new lines, $985.02. Total assets of the company at the end 
of the year were $16,155.37 of which $15,438.61 is cost of the plant. 
The company has $10,000 stock outstanding and a debt on notes 
of $4,000. The number of stockholders is 59, all of whom live in 
the locality. The company contemplates building additional toll 
circuits to give the company still better facilities for furnishing 
long distance service to its patrons. This company is a connect- 
ing link between the exchanges of the American Union and 
United States telephone systems and the Butler, Pa., telephone 
system and the exchanges of the Petroleum Telephone Company 
of Oil City. 

RUSSELL, MAN. CAN.—The inhabitants of Russell, a village 
of about 500 people, are much agitated over the refusal of the 
government to extend the long distance lines from Binscarth, 
thirteen miles distant, in order to give them service. Requests 
have been made of the government repeatedly, it is reported. 








A Story of the East and West 


Kipling was wrong when he wrote of the East and West 
“that the twain should never meet.” In Congress they are 
meeting this week with a vengeance; the clash of battle is 
ringing through all the mountains of the coast and screeching 
over the plains. And the more clearly the issues seem to be- 
come defined as those of the great wealth producing mass of 
the people as against the smaller wealth assimilating class 
who wish to add to their undoubted natural powers all sorts 
of artificial bulwarks built up by special legislation, the more 
do sectional distinctions tend to be eliminated. Because Wash- 
ington keeps quiet about the telephone business does not mean 
that its turn is not coming. 

Competition is a great regulator and insures fair play be- 
tween the users and the owners of the telephones. Wherever 
this ceases the public appeals for help against long standing 
arrogance, impatience, greed, or even plain ordinary lack of 
comprehension of its needs, by the 
employes it meets in the everyday pursuit of their vocations. 
So the kick is made, and if the kick fixer is not on his job, 
and a very lively 


desires, and whims, 


information useful to telephone men usually require to be 
checked and often corrected, and it is here that the special 
knowledge of the telephone industry built up by the years of 
experience of members of our staff becomes serviceable to 
our readers. The constant aim is accuracy and completeness. 

Trained correspondents are on the alert in all sections of 
the country. They are not content to take the news as ‘it 
comes to them, but seek verification, and the inside news, 
which is demanded by our readers. 

Co-operation of Operating Men. 

Above all the special facilities which have been so laboriously 
built up, the ranking factor in the efficiency of TELEPHONY’s 
news pages is the co-operation of the men who are actually 
doing the work. Hundreds of telephone men realize that 
others are interested in what they are doing. Every little 
company has its quota to contribute. It is these items of 
expansion of capital, financial success, extensions of circuits, 
and growth in subscribers’ list and toll business which form 
the true index of progress. When assembled in the pages 

ofa journal 
week 
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Editor TELEPHONY: 


parental 


DE WITT TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Capital $20,000. 
Local and Long Distance. 


Please find enclosed subscription for another year. How soon a year rolls 
by, anyway, but we must have TELEPHONY on our desk regularly or we 
could not keep up to date in all that pertains to the business. 
reader of your paper since its publication, I expect to continue so long as you 
advocate a strictly INDEPENDENT course. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. H. Daubendiek, Sec’y De Witt Telephone Co. 
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Washington al- 
most any time, if 
a general conflict between special interests and the primary 
becomes strong. This 
must be well informed, and 
The value of this kind 
readers of 
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Independents 


producers and 
that the 
ready to act at a moment’s notice. 
of information is evidently appreciated by the 
TELEPHONY. This paper will stand up for the interests of the 
Independents without fear or favor, and is proud of the at- 
titude of and appreciation evidenced by the many 
encouraging letters like those here reproduced which come 
to its office. In the Independent telephone industry the East 
and West meet in a common cause, and work together for 
the development of a great industry on lines laid down by 


means 


support 


the general needs of the country. 
The Importance of a News Service. 

Our readers generally are interested in the progress of the 
Independent movement as a whole. To satisfy their demand 
for information which will accurately reveal this progress 
TELEPHONY has been obliged to build up a news gathering 
system which rivals that of a great metropolitan daily, or 
weekly covering topics of universal interest. Newspapers 
from all over the country are scanned, and every item carry- 
ing the word “telephone” is clipped by our correspondents 
and promptly forwarded. Through these thousands of items 
received every week we keep in touch with telephone move- 
ments of interest to the general public. Such items as convey 
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be done, or past 

success. So many 

do it that we are encouraged to appeal for further co-opera- 

tion, and to assure our readers that we will do our part by 

prompt publication of all the items of interest which come in 

a never ceasing stream to us for telephone information. 
Methods and Devices. 


We had a rural correspondent once who was very faithful 
and sometimes sent a Monday postal reading: “Deer Editur: 
I’m sorry, they is no news hear.” Sometimes a man does find 
it hard scratching for a particular kind of news. But in the 
telephone business some kind or other is never lacking. If 
there is nothing else, a manager has at least once a week a 
good yarn telling some new way of handling a “kick.” Con- 
struction and maintenance difficulties are met and overcome, 
and constantly one finds himself doing things which are new 
and worth while. No news is better than this kind—that tells 
of a very useful type of progress. 

By exercising the spirit of co-operation—which above all 
other things is essential for success in the Independent tele- 
phone business—all artificial boundaries are abolished. The 
get together spirit means that all who have it are working to 
raise the level of the industry and every Independent telephone 
man knows there is both profit and pleasure in it. 

Who has a few good telephone stories that will cheer up 
the boys? The paper is too sober lately. Wake up, ye con- 
tributors ! 





